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The War 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Address by the Secretary of State’ 


{Released to the press April 9] 

I want to talk with you this evening about 
the foreign policy of the United States. This 
is not, as some writers assume, a mysterious 
game carried on by diplomats with other diplomats 
in foreign offices all over the world. It is for us 
the task of focusing and giving effect in the world 
outside our borders to the will of 135 million people 
through the constitutional processes which govern 
our democracy. For this reason our foreign policy 
must be simple and direct and founded upon the 
interests and purposes of the American people. 
It has continuity of basic objectives because it is 
rooted in the traditions and aspirations of our 
people. It must, of course, be applied in the light 
of experience and the lessons of the past. 

In talking about foreign policy it is well to re- 
member, as Justice Holmes said, that a page of 
history is worth a volume of logic. There are 
three outstanding lessons in our recent history to 
which I particularly wish to draw your attention. 
In the first place, since the outbreak of the present 
war in Europe, we and those nations who are now 
our allies have moved from relative weakness to 
strength. In the second place, during that same 
period we in this country have moved from a deep- 
seated tendency toward separate action to the 
knowledge and conviction that only through unity 
of action can there be achieved in this world the 
results which are essential for the continuance of 
free peoples. And, thirdly, we have moved from a 
careless tolerance of evil institutions to the convic- 
tion that free governments and Nazi and Fascist 
governments cannot exist together in this world 
because the very nature of the latter requires them 
to be aggressors and the very nature of free gov- 


ernments too often lays them open to treacherous 
and well-laid plans of attack. 

An understanding of these points will help to 
clarify the policy which this Government has been 
and is following. 

In 1940, with the fall of France, the peoples of 
the free world awoke with horror to find them- 
selves on the very brink of defeat. Only Britain 
in the west and China in the east stood between 
them and disaster, and the space on which they 
stood was narrow and precarious. At that mo- 
ment the free nations were militarily weak, and 
their enemies and potential enemies were strong 
and well prepared. Even before that this country 
had begun its preparations for self-defense. Soon 
thereafter we started upon the long hard road of 
mobilizing our great natural resources, our vast 
productive potentialities, and our reserves of man- 
power to defend ourselves and to strengthen those 
who were resisting the aggressors. 

This was a major decision of foreign policy. 
Since that decision was made we have moved far 
from the former position. We and our Allies are 
attaining a strength which can leave no doubt as 
to the outcome. That outcome is far from 
achieved. There are desperate periods still before 
us, but we have built the strength which we sought 
and we need only to maintain the will to use it. 

This decision which we have made and carried 
out was not a decision to make a mere sporadic 
effort. An episode is not a policy. The American 
people are determined to press forward with our 
Allies to the defeat of our enemies and the de- 
struction of the Nazi and Fascist systems which 
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plunged us into the war. And they are also de- 
termined to go on, after the victory, with our Allies 
and all other nations which desire peace and free- 
dom to establish and maintain in full strength the 
institutions without which peace and freedom can- 
not be an enduring reality. We cannot move in 
and out of international cooperation and in and 
out of participation in the responsibilities of a 
member of the family of nations. The political, 
material, and spiritual strength of the free and 
democratic nations not only is greatly dependent 
upon the strength which our full participation 
brings to the common effort but, as we now know, is 
a vital factor in our own strength. As it is with 
the keystone of an arch, neither the keystone nor 
the arch can stand alone. 

This growth of our strength entails consequences 
in our foreign policy. Let us look first at our 
relations with the neutral nations. 

In the two years following Pearl Harbor, while 
we were mustering our strength and helping to 
restore that of our Allies, our relations with these 
neutral nations and their attitude toward our ene- 
mies were conditioned by the position in which we 
found ourselves. We have constantly sought to 
keep before them what they, of course, know— 
that upon our victory hangs their very existence 
and freedom as independent nations. We have 
sought in every way to reduce the aid which their 
trade with the enemy gives him and to increase 
the strength which we might draw from them. 
But our power was limited. They and we have 
continually been forced to accept compromises 
which we certainly would not have chosen. 

That period, I believe, is rapidly drawing to a 
close. It is clear to all that our strength and that 
of our Allies now makes only one outcome of this 
war possible. That strength now makes it clear 
that we are not asking these neutral nations to 
expose themselves to certain destruction when we 
ask them not to prolong the war, with its conse- 
quences of suffering and death, by sending aid to 
the enemy. 

We can no longer acquiesce in these nations’ 
drawing upon the resources of the allied world 
when they at the same time contribute to the death 
of troops whose sacrifice contributes to their sal- 
vation as well as ours. We have scrupulously re- 
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spected the sovereignty of these nations; and we 
have not coerced, nor shall we coerce, any nation 
to join us in the fight. We have said to these coun- 
tries that it is no longer necessary for them to pur- 
chase protection against aggression by furnish- 
ing aid to our enemy—whether it be by permitting 
official German agents to carry on their activities 
of espionage against the Allies within neutral 
borders, or by sending to Germany the essential 
ingredients of the steel which kills our soldiers, 
or by permitting highly skilled workers and fac- 
tories to supply products which can no longer 
issue from the smoking ruins of German factories, 
We ask them only, but with insistence, to cease 
aiding our enemy. 

The allied strength has now grown to the point 
where we are on the verge of great events. Of 
military events I cannot speak. It is enough that 
they are’in the hands of men who have the com- 
plete trust of the American people. We await 
their development with absolute confidence. But 
I can and should discuss with you what may 
happen close upon the heels of military action. 

As I look at the map of Europe, certain things 
seem clear tome. As the Nazis go down to defeat 
they will inevitably leave behind them in Ger- 
many and the satellite states of southeastern 
Europe a legacy of confusion. It is essential that 
we and our Allies establish the controls necessary 
to bring order out of this chaos as rapidly as pos- 
sible and do everything possible to prevent its 
spread to the German-occupied countries of east- 
ern and western Europe while they are in the 
throes of reestablishing government and repair- 
ing the most brutal ravages of the war. If con- 
fusion should spread throughout Europe it is dif- 
ficult to over-emphasize the seriousness of the 
disaster that may follow. Therefore, for us, for 
the world, and for the countries concerned, a 
stable Europe should be an immediate objective of 
allied policy. 

Stability and order do not and cannot mean re- 
action. Order there must be to avoid chaos. But 
it must be achieved in a manner which will give 
full scope to men and women who look forward, 
men and women who will end Fascism and all its 
works and create the institutions of a free and 
democratic way of life. 
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We look with hope and with deep faith to a 
period of great democratic accomplishment in 
Europe. Liberation from the German yoke will 
give the peoples of Europe a new and magnificent 
opportunity to fulfill their democratic aspirations, 
both in building democratic political institutions 
of their own choice and in achieving the social and 
economic democracy on which political democracy 
must rest. It is important to our national interest 
to encourage the establishment in Europe of strong 
and progressive popular governments, dedicated 
like our own to improving the social welfare of the 
people as a whole—governments which will join 
the common effort of nations in creating the con- 
ditions of lasting peace and in promoting the ex- 
pansion of production, employment, and the ex- 
change and consumption of goods, which are the 
material foundations of the liberty and welfare of 
all peoples. 

It is hard to imagine a stable Europe if there is 
instability in its component parts, of which France 
is one of the most important. What, then, is our 
policy toward France? Our first concern is to 
defeat the enemy, drive him from French territory 
and the territory of all the adjacent countries 
which he has overrun. To do this the supreme 
military commander must have unfettered au- 
thority. But we have no purpose or wish to gov- 
ern France or to administer any affairs save those 
which are necessary for military operations 
against the enemy. It is of the utmost importance 
that civil authority in France should be exercised 
by Frenchmen, should be swiftly established, and 
should operate in accordance with advanced plan- 
ning as fully as military operations will permit. 
It is essential that the material foundations of the 
life of the French people be at once restored or re- 
sumed. Only in this way can stability be achieved. 

It has always been our thought in planning for 
this end that we should look to Frenchmen to un- 
dertake civil administration and assist them in 
that task without compromising in any way the 
right of the French people to choose the ultimate 
form and personnel of the government which 
they may wish to establish. That must be left to 
the free and untrammeled choice of the French 
people, 
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The President and I are clear, therefore, as to 
the need, from the outset, of French civil admin- 
istration—and democratic French administra- 
tion—in France. We are disposed to see the 
French Committee of National Liberation exercise 
leadership to establish law and order under the 
supervision of the allied commander in chief. The 
Committee has given public assurance that it does 
not propose to perpetuate its authority. On the 
contrary, it has given assurance that it wishes at 
the earliest possible date to have the French people 
exercise their own sovereign will in accordance 
with French constitutional processes. The Com- 
mittee is, of course, not the government of France, 
and we cannot recognize it assuch. In accordance 
with this understanding of mutual purposes the 
Committee will have every opportunity to under- 
take civil administration and our cooperation and 
help in every practicable way in making it success- 
ful. It has been a symbol of the spirit of France 
and of French resistance. We have fully cooper- 
ated with it in all the military phases of the war 
effort, including the furnishing of arms and equip- 
ment to the French armed forces. Our central and 
abiding purpose is to aid the French people, our 
oldest friends, in providing a democratic, compe- 
tent, and French administration of liberated 
French territory. 

In Italy our interests are likewise in assisting in 
the development at the earliest moment of a free 
and democratic Italian government. As I said 
some moments ago, we have learned that there can- 
not be any compromise with Fascism—whether in 
Italy or in any other country. It must always be 
the enemy, and it must be our determined policy 
to do all in our power to end it. Here again, 
within these limits, it is not our purpose or policy 
to impose the ultimate form or personnel of gov- 
ernment. Here again we wish to give every op- 
portunity for a free expression of a free Italy. 
We had hoped that before this enough of Italy 
would have been freed so that we might have had 
at least a preliminary expression of that will. 
Events have not progressed according to our hopes. 

The present situation, then, is this: In October 
1943 the President, Mr. Churchill, and Marshal 
Stalin accepted the active cooperation of the 
Italian Government and its armed forces as a co- 
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belligerent in the war against Germany under the 
supervision of an Allied Control Commission. 
The declaration regarding Italy made at Moscow 
by the British, Soviet, and American Governments 
confirmed the policy initiated by the British and 
American Governments that the Italian Govern- 
ment shall be made more democratic by the intro- 
duction of representatives of those sections of the 
Italian people who have always opposed Fascism ; 
that all institutions and organizations created by 
the Fascist regime shall be suppressed; that all 
Fascists or pro-Fascist elements shall be removed 
from the administration and from the institutions 
and organizations of a public character; and that 
democratic organs of local governments shall be 
created. Finally, it recites that nothing in the 
declaration should operate against the right of the 
Italian people “ultimately to choose their own 
form of government”. 

This policy has been and is being carried out. 
Only that part which calls for the introduction 
into the central government of more democratic 
elements has not yet been put into effect. This 
does not signify any change in the clear and an- 
nounced policy. Thus far it has been thought by 
those chiefly responsible for the military situation 
that it would be prejudiced by an imposed recon- 
struction of the government, and a reconstruction 
by agreement has not yet been possible. But there 
is already promise of success in the activities of 
the political parties which are currently holding 
conferences with a view to drawing up a program 
for the political reconstruction of their country 
along democratic lines. The Permanent Execu- 
tive Junta is seeking a solution which will pro- 
vide for the cooperation of the liberal political 
groups within the government. Thus, after 21 
years, we see a rebirth of political consciousness 
and activity in Italy, which points the way to the 
ultimate free expression of the Italian people in 
the choice of their government. 

What I have said related to some of the most 
immediate of our problems and the effect of our 
policy toward them as we and our Allies have 
moved from a position of weakness to one of 
strength. There remain the more far-reaching 
relations between us and our Allies in dealing with 
our enemies and in providing for future peace, 
freedom from aggression, and opportunity for ex- 
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panding material well-being. Here I would only 
mislead you if I spoke of definitive solutions, 
These require the slow, hard process, essential to 
enduring and accepted solutions among free 
peoples, of full discussion with our Allies and 
among our own people. But such discussion is 
now in progress. After two years of intensive 
study, the basis upon which our policy must be 
founded is soundly established; the direction is 
clear; and the general methods of accomplishment 
are emerging. 

This basis of policy and these methods rest upon 
the second of the lessons which I said at the outset 
of my remarks was found in the pages of our re- 
cent history. It is that action upon these matters 
cannot be separate but must be agreed and united 
action, This is fundamental. It must underlie the 
entire range of our policy. The free nations have 
been brought to the very brink of destruction by 
allowing themselves to be separated and divided. 
If any lesson has ever been hammered home with 
blood and suffering, that one has been. And the 
lesson is not yet ended. 

However difficult the road may be, there is no 
hope of turning victory into enduring peace unless 
the real interests of this country, the British 
Commonwealth, the Soviet Union, and China are 
harmonized and unless they agree and act together. 
This is the solid framework upon which all future 
policy and international organization must be built. 
It offers the fullest opportunity for the develop- 
ment of institutions in which all free nations may 
participate democratically, through which a reign 
of law and morality may arise, and through which 
the material interests of all may be advanced. But 
without an enduring understanding between these 
four nations upon their fundamental purposes, in- 
terests, and obligations to one another, all organi- 
zations to preserve peace are creations on paper 
and the path is wide open again for the rise of a 
new aggressor. 

This essential understanding and unity of action 
among the four nations is not in substitution or 
derogation of unity among the United Nations. 
But it is basic to all organized international action 
because upon its reality depends the possibility of 
enduring peace and free institutions rather than 
new coalitions and a new pre-war period. Nor do 
I suggest that any conclusions of these four na- 
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tions can or should be without the participation of 
the other United Nations. I am stating what I 
believe the common sense of my fellow countrymen 
and all men will recognize—that for these powers 
to become divided in their aims and fail to recog- 
nize and harmonize their basic interests can pro- 
duce only disaster and that no machinery, as such, 
can produce this essential harmony and unity. 

The road to agreement is a difficult one, as any 
man knows who has ever tried to get two other 
men, or a city council, or a trade gathering, or a 
legislative body, to agree upon anything. Agree- 
ment can be achieved only by trying to understand 
the other fellow’s point of view and by going as far 
as possible to meet it. 

Although the road to unity of purpose and ac- 
tion is long and difficult we have taken long strides 
upon our way. The Atlantic Charter was pro- 
claimed by the President and the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain in August 1941. Then, by the 
Declaration of the United Nations of January 1, 
1942, these nations adopted the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, agreed to devote all their re- 
sources to the winning of the war, and pledged 
themselves not to conclude a separate armistice or 
peace with their common enemies. 

After that came the declaration signed at Mos- 
cow on October 30, 1943. Here the four nations 
who are carrying and must carry the chief burden 
of defeating their enemies renewed their determi- 
nation by joint action to achieve this end. But 
they went further than this and pledged coopera- 
tion with one another to establish at the earliest 
practicable date, with other peace-loving states, an 
effective international organization to maintain 
peace and security, which in principle met with 
overwhelming non-partisan approval by the Con- 
gress in the Connally and Fulbright resolutions. 

Further steps along the road of united allied 
action were taken at the conference at Cairo, 
where the President and Mr. Churchill met with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and at the con- 
ference at Tehran, where they met with Marshal 
Stalin. At Tehran the three Allies fighting in 
Europe reached complete agreement on military 
plans for winning the war and made plain their 
determination to achieve harmonious action in the 
‘period of peace. That concert among the Allies 
rests on broad foundations of common interests 
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and common aspirations, and it will endure. The 
Tehran declaration made it clear also that in the 
tasks of peace we shall welcome the cooperation 
and active participation of all nations, large and 
small, which wish to enter into the world family of 
democratic nations. 

The Cairo declaration as to the Pacific assured 
the liquidation of Japan’s occupations and thefts 
of territory to deprive her of the power to attack 
her neighbors again, to restore Chinese territories 
to China, and freedom to the people of Korea. 

No one knows better than we and our Allies who 
have signed these documents that they did not and 
do not settle all questions or provide a formula for 
the settlement of all questions or lay down a de- 
tailed blueprint for the future. Any man of ex- 
perience knows that an attempt to do this would 
have been as futile as it would have been foolish. 

There has been discussion recently of the At- 
lantic Charter and of its application to various 
situations. The Charter is an expression of funda- 
mental objectives toward which we and our Allies 
are directing our policies. It states that the na- 
tions accepting it are not fighting for the sake of 
aggrandizement, territorial or otherwise. It lays 
down the common principles upon which rest the 
hope of liberty, economic opportunity, peace, and 
security through international cooperation. It is 
not a.code of law from which detailed answers to 
every question can be distilled by painstaking 
analysis of its words and phrases. It points the 
direction in which solutions are to be sought; it 
does not give solutions. It charts the.course upon 


_ which we are embarked and shall continue. That 


course includes the prevention of aggression and 
the establishment of world security. The Charter 
certainly does not prevent any steps, including 
those relating to enemy states, necessary to achieve 
these objectives. What is fundamental are the 
objectives of the Charter and the determination 
to achieve them. 

It is hardly to be supposed that all the more 
than 30 boundary questions in Europe can be set- 
tled while the fighting is still in progress. This 
does not. mean that certain questions may not and 
should not in the meantime be settled by friendly 
conference and agreement. We are at all times 
ready to further an understanding and settlement 
of questions which may arise between our Allies, 
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as is exemplified by our offer to be of such service 
to Poland and the Soviet Union. Our offer is still 
open. Our policy upon these matters, as upon all 
others, is the fundamental necessity for agreed 
action and the prevention of disunity among us. 

So it is with the basic conviction that we must 
have agreed action and unity of action that we 
have gone to work upon the form and substance of 
an international organization to maintain peace 
and prevent aggression and upon the economic 
and other cooperative arrangements which are 
necessary in order that we maintain our position 
as a working partner with other free nations. All 
of these matters are in different stages of develop- 
ment. 

It is obvious, of course, that no matter how bril- 
liant and desirable any course may seem it is 
wholly impracticable and impossible unless it is a 
course which finds basic acceptance, not only by 
our Allies but by the people of this country and by 
the legislative branch of this Government, which, 
under our Constitution, shares with the Executive 
power and responsibility for final action. 

A proposal is worse than useless if it is not ac- 
ceptable to those nations who must share with us 
the responsibility for its execution. It is danger- 
ous for us and misleading to them if in the final 
outcome it does not have the necessary support in 
this country. It is, therefore, necessary both 
abroad and at home not to proceed by presenting 
elaborate proposals, which only produce diver- 
gence of opinion upon details, many of which may 
be immaterial. The only practicable course is to 
begin by obtaining agreement, first, upon broad 
principles, setting forth direction and general 
policy. We must then go on to explore alterna- 
tive methods and finally settle upon a proposal 
which embodies the principal elements of agree- 
ment and leaves to future experience and discus- 
sion those matters of comparative detail which at 
present remain in the realm of speculation. 

It is a difficult procedure and a slow procedure, 
as the time which has been required to work out 
the arrangements for such a universally accepted 
objective as international relief makes evident. 
It is a procedure in which misunderstanding, the 
premature hardening of positions, and unin- 
formed criticism frequently cause months of de- 
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lay and endless confusion, sometimes utter’ frus- 
tration. It isa procedure in which the people, who 
are sovereign, must not only educate their servants 
but must be willing to be educated by them. 

In this way we are proceeding with the matter 
of an international organization to maintain peace 
and prevent aggression. Such an organization 
must be based upon firm and binding obligations 
that the member nations will not use force against 
each other and against any other nation except in 
accordance with the arrangements made. It must 
provide for the maintenance of adequate forces to 
preserve peace and it must provide the institutions 
and procedures for calling this force into action to 
preserve peace. But it must provide more than 
this. It must provide for an international court 
for the development and application of law to the 
settlement of international controversies which 
fall within the realm of law, for the development 
of machinery for adjusting controversies to which 
the field of law has not yet been extended, and for 
other institutions for the development of new rules 
to keep abreast of a changing world with new 
problems and new interests. 

We are at a stage where much of the work of 
formulating plans for the organization to main- 
tain peace has been accomplished. It is right and 
necessary that we should have the advice and help 
of an increasing number of members of the Con- 
gress. Accordingly, I have requested the Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
to designate a representative, bipartisan group for 
this purpose. Following these and similar dis- 
cussions with members of the House of Representa- 
tives, we shall be in a position to go forward again 
with other nations and, upon learning their views, 
be able to submit to the democratic processes of 
discussion a more concrete proposal. 

With the same determination to achieve agree- 
ment and unity we talked with our Allies at Tehran 
regarding the treatment of Nazi Germany and with 
our Allies at Cairo regarding the treatment which 
should be accorded Japan. In the formulation of 
our policy toward our enemies we are moved both 
by the two lessons from our history of which I 
have spoken and by the third. This is that there 
can be no compromise with Fascism and Nazism. 
It must go everywhere. Its leaders, its insti- 
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tutions, the power which supports it must go. 
They can expect no negotiated peace, no compro- 
mise, no opportunity to return. Upon that this 
people and this Government are determined and 
our Allies are equally determined. We have 
found no difference of opinion among our Allies 
that the organization and purposes of the Nazi 
state and its Japanese counterpart, and the mili- 
tary system in all of its ramifications upon which 
they rest, are, and by their very nature must be, 
directed toward conquest. There was no disagree- 
ment that even after the defeat of the enemy there 
will be no security unless and until our victory is 
used to destroy these systems to their very founda- 
tion. The action which must be taken to achieve 
these ends must be, as I have said, agreed action. 
We are working with our Allies now upon these 
courses. 

The conference at Moscow, as you will recall, 
established the European Advisory Commission, 
which is now at work in London upon the treat- 
ment of Germany. Out of these discussions will 
come back to the governments for their considera- 
tion proposals for concrete action. 

Along with arrangements by which nations may 
be secure and free must go arrangements by which 
men and women who compose those nations may 
live and have the opportunity through their efforts 
to improve their material condition. As I said 
earlier, we will fail indéed if we win a victory only 
to let the free peoples of this world, through any 
absence of action on our part, sink into weakness 
and despair. 

The heart of the matter lies in action which will 
stimulate and expand production in industry and 
agriculture and free international eommerce from 
excessive and unreasonable restrictions. These are 
the essential prerequisites to maintaining and im- 
proving the standard of living in our own and in 
all countries. Production cannot go forward 
without arrangements to provide investment capi- 
tal. Trade cannot be conducted without stable cur- 
rencies in which payments can be promised and 
made. Tradé cannot develop unless excessive 
barriers in the form of tariffs, preferences, quotas, 
exchange controls, monopolies, and subsidies, and 
others are reduced or eliminated. It needs also 
agreed arrangements under which communication 
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systems between nations and transport by air and 
sea can develop. And much of all this will miss its 
mark of satisfying human needs unless we take 
agreed action for the improvement of labor stand- 
ards and standards of health and nutrition. 

I shall not on this occasion be able to explain 
the work which has been done—and it is exten- 
sive—in these fields. In many of them proposals 
are far advanced toward the stage of discussion 
with members of the Congress prior to formulation 
for public discussion. 

I hope, however, that I have been able in some 
measure to bring before you the immensity of the 
task which lies before us all, the nature of the diffi- 
culties which are involved, and the conviction and 
purpose with which we are attacking them. Our 
foreign policy is comprehensive, is stable, and is 
known of all men. As the President has said, 
neither he nor I have made or will make any secret 
agreement or commitment, political or financial. 
The officials of the Government have not been un- 
mindful of the responsibility resting upon them, 
nor have they spared either energy or such abili- 
ties as they possess in discharging that responsi- 
bility. 

May I close with a word as to the responsibility 
which rests upon us. The United Nations will de- 
termine by action or lack of action whether this 
world will be visited by another war within the 
next 20 or 25 years, or whether policies of organ- 
ized peace shall guide the course of the world. We 
are moving closer and closer to the hour of decision. 
Only the fullest measure of wisdom, unity, and 
alertness can enable us to meet that unprecedented 
responsibility. 

All of these questions of foreign policy which, as 
I said earlier, is the matter of focusing and ex- 
pressing your will in the world outside our bor- 
ders, are difficult and often involve matters of con- 
troversy. Under our constitutional system the 
will of the American people in this field is not 
effective unless it is united will. If we are divided 
we are ineffective. We are in a year of a national 
election in which it is easy to arouse controvevsy 
on almost any subject, whether or not the subject is 
an issue in the campaign. You, therefore, as well 
as we who are in public office, bear a great respon- 
sibility. It is the responsibility of avoiding need- 
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less controversy in the formulation of your judg- 
ments. It is the responsibility for sober and con- 
sidered thought and expression. It is the respon- 
sibility for patience both with our Allies and with 
those who must speak for you with them. Once 
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before in our lifetime we fell into disunity and 
became ineffective in world affairs by reason of 
it. Should this happen again it will be a tragedy 
to you and to your children and to the world for 
generations. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES IN WARTIME AND AFTER 


Address by Assistant Secretary Long * 


[Released to the press April 12] 


It is with a solemn understanding of the sig- 
nificance of this meeting and of the forward-look- 
ing undertaking of this post-war forum that I 
address this gathering tonight. I bring the best 
wishes of Secretary Hull and give expression to 
his hope that your deliberations will be highly 
productive—not alone in the nature of the con- 
clusions to which you may come but in the success 
they may promise for the realization of a stable 
peace and for a better world. 

It is a matter of solid encouragement that an 
organization such as the American Federation of 
Labor, which has done so much to stimulate the 
conscience and actions of mankind in behalf of 
human welfare and which has so consistently 
recognized that the human element is not a simple 
matter of local or national concern, is directing 
its energies toward seeking solutions for post-war 
problems. 

The post-war world presents in prospect many 
vistas which have a present interest and which 
hold forth a promise of political stability and eco- 
nomic prosperity, but there will be no realization 
of those promises unless we win this war—and 
win it completely. ; 

Victory in this war cannot be reckoned merely 
in terms of a successful repulse of the enemy. 
Our victory must mean complete destruction of 
Fascism and Nazism and the obliteration of every 
vestige of the vicious movement which set out to 
destroy, all over the globe, the very foundations 
of freedom and democracy. And this includes the 
Axis partner Japan and its brutal attempts at 
domination. All the power of this nation is 
directed to that end. That is the reason the full 
diplomatic power of the United States has been 


and must remain committed to support in every 
possible way the armed forces in attaining their 
military objectives, to the end that the enemy may 
be completely overcome as quickly as possible. 
Our diplomatic activity is to be judged primarily 
by the standard as to whether it will be of maxi- 
mum effectiveness in winning this war by promot- 
ing Allied cooperation to that end. Thereafter 
it will be judged by the measure of cooperation 
it has achieved among the peacefully inclined 
nations of the world and the success it may achieve 
in collaboration with them in laying the basis for 
a peace of political security and economic well- 
being. 

Of fundamental importance in such an under- 
taking as the waging of this world-wide war is 
full cooperation among our Allies; and that has 
been a primary objective of the wartime foreign 
policy of the United States. Through our diplo- 
matic activity we have developed a very close and 
satisfying cooperation with our Allies against the 
common enemy. That does not mean that we 
have each seen each detail with the same eye but 
it does mean that we work and fight in unison, 
that we are united on all-important policy, and 
that we are all determined to fight it through to 
complete victory. 

Occasional instances in the kaleidoscopic 
changes of events, in which in some detail there 
may not have been full concert of action between 
great allies, have been fully discussed in public, 
while the continuing coordination and cordial co- 
operation in the common effort, which is the basic 
fact, is frequently overlooked even though it be 


Delivered before the American Federation of Labor 
Forum on Labor and the Post-war World, New York, N.Y., 
Apr. 12, 1944. 
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essential to victory. Noone supposes that by sign- 
ing the Atlantic Charter, the Declaration of the 
United Nations, and the Moscow Declaration the 
signatories disposed of all the details of their mul- 
tiple relationships. The important fact is, how- 
ever, that they are in harmony as to their general 
objectives and agreed on as to how to achieve them. 
It is easy, particularly under the stress and worry 
of wartime conditions, to magnify some problems 
out of all proportion to their real merit in relation 
to the attainment of military success. 

We are approaching the time when the Allied 
military operations against Nazi Germany will 
bring about the liberation of those nations which 
have been so long and so tragically under its brutal 
domination. We shall carry with us into those 
ravaged territories our deep and abiding interest 
in the restoration of individual liberty ; of popular 
institutions of government ; of freedom of worship, 
of speech, and of the press; of right of assembly; 
and of all the rights and privileges of free peoples. 
In keeping with the provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter and in line with our own devotion to 
democratic principles we intend to take no action 
which will in any way interfere with the free and 
untrammeled choice by these nations of the offi- 
cials and the governments under whose authority 
they wish to live. We will not permit the armed 
forces of this country to be used for the support of 
any group or any government contrary to the will 
of the people. We intend to do everything we can 
toward encouraging and assisting these liberated 
nations to shape their own destinies and to develop 
their own way of life. We intend to make our 
contribution toward aiding them to recover from 
the political, moral, and economic prostration into 
which they have been plunged by the ruthless 
enemy. 

For effective prosecution of the war there is need 
that all peoples now submerged under Axis inva- 
sion use all their energies to resist the invaders and 
thus speed the day of their own liberation. Inter- 
aal political controversies inevitably weaken the 
war effort. We have consistently urged that they 
not be permitted to impair the war effort. 

Such a situation, for example, has existed in 
Yugoslavia. Even beneath the heel of Axis occu- 
pation that country, formed of many races, has 
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fallen into divided councils. These divisions have 
seemed to us tragic in themselves and calculated 
only to benefit the common Nazi enemy. Our pol- 
icy has been to endeavor to bring these elements 
into sufficient harmony so that they can make a 
common front against a common enemy. We are, 
meanwhile, cooperating in furnishing arms and 
supplies to all Yugoslavs who are fighting the 
Germans. 

A similar tragedy almost occurred in Greece. 
Happily it was averted by common effort of the 
Allies. The differences have, for the time being, 
been composed. Political questions have been set 
aside for orderly solution when time permits, and 
energies are pooled for the common struggle. 

Sometimes the objective is not achieved. Fin- 
land is a case in point. Finland, an ally of Nazi 
Germany, seems unfortunately to be choosing a 
course of action very different from what we de- 
sire. We have made every effort to induce Finland 
to terminate her ill-chosen association with Ger- 
many. We have emphasized to her the conse- 
quences which must flow from a continued partici- 
pation in the war on the side of the enemy. We 
have repeatedly made clear to her that responsi- 
bility for the consequences of continuing her asso- 
ciation with Nazi Germany must rest solely on the 
Finnish Government, just as, in the case of Ger- 
many’s other satellites, the responsibility for re- 
maining in the war on the side of our principal 
enemy must rest solely on them. 

The American people need have no fear that the 
American point of view is not being vigorously 
and effectively presented on every occasion where 
our immediate or long-range interests are involved. 
These problems are solved, in consultation with 
our Allies, in accord with the controlling purpose 
of unity in the war effort and in keeping with the 
fundamental principles of democratic philosophy. 

The diplomatic power of the United States is the 
servant of American foreign policy. There is an 
inclination to confuse the two—but they should be 
distinguished. Diplomatic activity is particular 
action taken in the application of foreign policy to 
a specific situation, while foreign policy itself is 
general in character. 

American foreign policy is a composite of many 
factors and influences. The principles of social 
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justice, individual liberty, orderly democratic gov- 
ernment, and fair play which compose our political 
philosophy are the spirit of that policy. These and 
other principles well known to every American are 
part of our foreign policy because they are a part 
of America. Whatever else it contains, it must 
always reflect the doctrines, philosophies, aspira- 
tions, and practices of the American people. 

Our success in the working out of these princi- 
ples will, of course, vary with time, place, and the 
exigencies of military necessity. However, this 
Government will give representation abroad to the 
ideals of America and, within the limits of the 
principle of self-determination, encourage demo- 
cratic practices in liberated countries. 

I have emphasized the dominant part that the 
war and its winning must play in the application 
of our current foreign policy. But, essential as is 
the total defeat of the Axis, that is not and can- 
not be the sole great objective. There are two 
others with which American foreign policy must 
be concerned—the prevention of future wars and 
the promotion of conditions which will permit our 
people to attain the greatest possible measure of 
economic well-being. 

I should like to speak briefly of our preparations 
for the future in these two broad fields, of the 
establishment of an effective system of interna- 
tional peace and security, and of the creation of 
conditions and agencies for the promotion of 
economic and social welfare. 

For some time the Department of State, in 
cooperation with other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, in collaboration with individual members 
of the Congress, and in consultation with indi- 
viduals of experience in private life, has been 
engaged in studying these questions and in formu- 
lating the bases for constructive programs of 
action. 

A thorough analysis of the mistakes of the un- 
happy past, a study of current developments, and 
an examination of future possibilities have led us 
to the following conclusions as regards some of 
the basic problems involved in the future preven- 
tion of aggression and war: 


1. The major nations together with the other 
law-abiding states should create an international 
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organization for the maintenance of peace and 
security. 

2. The major nations—and in due course all 
nations—should pledge themselves not to use force 
against each other or against any other nation, 
except on the basis of arrangements made in con- 
nection with such an international organization. 

3. Each of the major nations, and any other 
nations to be agreed upon, should accept special 
responsibility for maintaining adequate forces and 
for using such forces, on the basis of arrangements 
made in connection with the international organi- 
zation, to prevent or suppress all disturbances of 
the peace. 


Our basic thought is that a general international 
organization of sovereign nations, having for its 
primary objective the maintenance of peace and 
security, should comprise effective agencies and 
arrangements for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national controversies, for joint use of force to 
suppress disturbances of the peace, and for foster- 
ing cooperative effort among nations for the pro- 
gressive improvement of the general welfare. 
The organization should at the outset provide the 
indispensable minimum of machinery of action 
and should be expected to develop and grow as 
time goes on and as circumstances may indicate 
to be wise. It is clear that there must be some 
general body on which all member states will be 
equally represented to serve as a world assembly 
of nations. There must be a court of international 
justice. And there must be a small body or coun- 
cil, representative of the large and small nations, 
endowed with adequate powers and means to 
arrange for maintaining the peace. 

The step in the direction of creating an effective 
general international organization was taken at 
Moscow. The four-nation declaration signed 
there constitutes a solemn declaration of intention 
on the part of the four major countries to act in 
common for the preservation of peace and security 
and to take the lead in the establishment of a 
permanent international organization for this 
basic purpose. The next step had to be a joint 
examination of the problems involved in setting 
up such an organization. 

Our studies in preparation for discussion with 
other governments, which were well advanced be- 
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fore the Moscow Conference, have been intensively 
carried forward since. They have involved a care- 
ful examination of the various alternatives with 
respect to the structure, powers, and procedures of 


_an international organization. They have in- 


volved also an examination of our constitutional 
processes as regards participation by this country 
in the creation and functioning of such an organi- 
zation, including especially the providing of armed 
forces for international action. 

The next step involves additional conferences 
with representatives of both parties in the Con- 
gress and thereafter a full exchange of views with 
other governments and, in accordance with our 
constitutional provisions, discussions at home— 
all looking toward an agreed proposal for an ef- 
fective international security organization. 

At the same time our thoughts have been on 
the other related question—that of economic 
security. 

International cooperation is as important in one 
field as in the other. This is not the occasion to 
undertake an extensive discussion of the broad 
question of economic collaboration, but I do wish 
to stress the need for collaboration in this field 
as well. 

Events have lifted one fundamental aspect out 
of the realm of speculation and controversy. The 
economic interdependence of nations is no longer 
a theory but a well-substantiated fact. The eco- 
nomic and social policies of one nation exercise in- 
fluence on the economic and social conditions of 
other countries. This phenomenon of interna- 
tional relations leads to one basic conclusion: na- 
tional and international economic policies should 
be formulated with a recognition of the basic and 
permanent interests of all peoples. These policies 
should be designed to promote, as widely as possi- 
ble, full and productive employment under con- 
ditions favorable to the physical and moral well- 
being of the worker. 

Under present-day conditions, all nations are 
vitally dependent on each other as regards their 
economic and social well-being. The state of em- 
ployment, distribution, and living conditions in 
our country and in every other country are mutu- 
ally interdependent. Hence the welfare of every 
country requires the greatest practical measure of 
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collaboration between nations on policies affecting 
the production, distribution, and use of the world’s 
goods and resources. I need hardly underscore 
the fact that no group has a larger stake in both 
the economic and social-security aspects of post- 
war economic cooperation than has labor. The 
reduction of the barriers to an expansion of mutu- 
ally profitable trade after the war will be needed 
in order to open opportunities for work for mil- 
lions now employed in war production and millions 
now serving in our armed forces. 

In the field of international cooperation directly 
affecting the interests and problems of labor, we 
are fortunate in already having an international 
organization with 25 years of experience—the 
International Labor Organization. In this field 
we do not have to wait for the establishment of a 
suitable vehicle. 

A few of those present tonight, working and 
planning with others, assumed responsibility in 
the movement which led to its establishment. I 
refer to Mr. William Green, Mr. Matthew Woll, 
and to Prof. James T. Shotwell, who was not only 
collaborator in the movement but its historian as 
well. And yet another in that group also here 
tonight is the distinguished Minister of Great 
Britain, Mr. Harold Butler. Without the unre- 
mitting labors of these able and forward-looking 
men—always remembering as one of the leaders 
of the whole group, the late Samuel Gompers— 
without them there might not be an I.L.0. 

But thereis! And it is fitting in this connection 
to recall that one of the most important steps—if 
not the most important—which this country took 
during the inter-war period toward assuming its 
rightful place as an active member of organized 
international society was taken in 1934 when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, pursuant to a joint resolution of 
the Congress, accepted membership for us in the 
I.L.0. It is commonly acknowledged today that 
the establishment of that organization marked one 
of the truly significant milestones in the history of 
a social progress. 

It has a value today of particular importance, 
when some persons are skeptical about the possibil- 
ities of world peace through international organi- 
zation. I suggest that such persons study the 
history of the 1.L.0, At the time of its inception 
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there was hunger, misery, and serious disorder 
throughout Europe. President. Roosevelt, refer- 
ring to its origin, said of it later, “To many it was 
a wild dream.” The dream, carrying hope to 
those who could hope, has justified the confidence 
of its founders and become an outstanding demon- 
stration of the effectiveness of men of many na- 
tions, when determined to do so, to work together 
for the good of all. It is an inspiration to those 


who believe that the mind and heart of man can 
solve the problems of mankind. 


ADHERENCE BY LIBERIA TO THE DECLARA- 
TION BY UNITED NATIONS 


[Released to the press April 10] 


The Liberian Consul General in New York, the 
Honorable Walter F. Walker, acting on behalf of 
the Government of Liberia, signed on April 10, 
1944 in the Department of State the Declaration 
by United Nations. The texts of communications 
exchanged between Secretary of State Hull and the 
Secretary of State of Liberia, His Excellency 
Gabriel S. Dennis, regarding Liberia’s adherence 
to the Declaration follow: 

26th Frsruary, 1944. 
Your EXxcELLENcY, 

The Government of Liberia declared by Procla- 
mation on the 27th day of January 1944, a state of 
war existing between Liberia on the one hand, and 
Germany and Japan on the other. Motivated by 
the principles of human freedom and the right of 
self-determination, the Government subscribes and 
endorses the purposes and principles as enunciated 
by, and embodied in, the Joint Declaration of the 
President of the United States of America and the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireiand, dated August 14, 
1941, known as the Atlantic Charter, and adheres 
by this communication to the Declaration by 
United Nations, dated January 1, 1942. 

The Honourable Walter F. Walker, Consul- 
General of Liberia at New York City, has been 
authorized to sign the above mentioned Decla- 
ration. 

Be pleased to accept [etc. ] 

GaprieL S. Dennis 
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Apri 6, 1944. 

I have received your communication of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1944, stating that the Government of 
Liberia declared by proclamation on January 27, 
1944 a state of war existing between Liberia on the 
one hand and Germany and Japan on the other; 
that motivated by the principles of human freedom 
and the right of self-determination, the Govern- 
ment subscribes to and endorses the purposes and 
principles of the Atlantic Charter; that the Gov- 
ernment of Liberia adheres to the Declaration by 
United Nations and has authorized Walter F. 
Walker, Consul General at New York City, to sign 
the Declaration. 

The Government of the United States, as de- 
pository for the Declaration, is gratified to wel- 
come Liberia into the ranks of the United Nations, 
This action of Liberia brings to thirty-five the 
number of United Nations, all of which have 
pledged themselves to employ their full resources 
in the struggle for victory over Hitlerism. 

Arrangements are being made for Consul Gen- 
eral Walker to sign the Declaration. 

Please accept [etc. ] 

CorpeLt Huu 


PETROLEUM QUESTIONS 


Preliminary Discussions by the United States 
and the United Kingdom 


[Released to the press April 11] 


The group of experts who will conduct for the 
Government of the United States the preliminary 
exploratory discussions with the Government of 
the United Kingdom on oil will be composed of 
the following persons: 


Mr. Charles Rayner, Petroleum Adviser, Department of 
State, chairman 

Mr. Ralph K. Davies, Deputy Petroleum Administrator for 
War, vice chairman 

Mr. Paul Alling, Deputy Director, Office of Near Eastern 
and African Affairs, Department of State 

Mr. Leroy Stinebower, Adviser, Office of Economic Affairs, 
Department of State 

Mr. George Walden, Special Assistant to the Deputy Pe 
troleum Administrator for War 

Mr. C. 8. Snodgrass, Director, Foreign Refining Division, 
Petroleum Administration for War 

Brig. Gen. Howard Peckham, War Department 

Com. A. F. Carter, Navy Department 
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The Department of State announced on March 
7, 1944,' that these discussions would take place. 
The membership of the group of experts who will 
conduct the discussions for the Government of the 
United Kingdom was announced on April 3, 1944? 


[Released to the press April 13] 


The Department of State announced on April 
13, 1944, that the Senate’s Special Committee on 
Petroleum will be kept informed regarding the 
course of the preliminary exploratory discussions 
with the United Kingdom on oil which are ex- 
pected to begin about April 17. 

Moreover, in order that the views of the Ameri- 
can oil industry regarding problems that may 
arise in the discussions may be taken into account, 
representatives drawn from various sections of the 
industry have been invited to meet with the group 
of experts who will conduct the oil discussions for 
the United States Government. In this connec- 
tion, invitations have been issued to the following 
persons : 


W. R. Boyd, Washington, D.C. 
John A. Brown, New York, N.Y. 
H. D. Collier, San Francisco, Calif. 
J. Frank Drake, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Orville Harden, New York, N.Y. 
George A. Hill, Houston, Tex. 

A. Jacobson, New York, N.Y. 

W. Alton Jones, Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. 8S. S. Rodgers, New York, N.Y. 
Ralph T. Zock, Bradford, Pa. 


PRESENTATION OF SOVIET AWARDS TO 
MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ARMED 
FORCES AND MERCHANT MARINE 


[Released to the press April 11] 


In a ceremony held on April 11, 1944, in the 
Chinese Room of the Mayflower Hotel the Secre- 
tary of State received on behalf of the American 
Government from the Ambassador of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, Mr. Andrei A. 
Gromyko, a number of decorations which the 
Soviet Government has awarded to members of 
the American armed forces and merchant marine. 


? BULLETIN of Mar. 11, 1944, p. 238. 
* ButieTin of Apr. 8, 1944, p. 315. 









decorations. 
United States Army 


ORDER OF Suvorov, first degree 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
ORDER oF SuvoRrov, second degree 
Lt. Gen. Carl Spaatz 
ORDER OF Suvorov, third degree 
Maj. Gen. Frederick L. Anderson 
Lt. Col. Samuel S. Graham, Inf. 
ORDER OF KUTUZOV, second degree 
Lt. Gen. Ira Eaker 
ORDER OF Kutuzov, third degree 
Col. Frederick W. Castle, A.C. 
Lt. Col. William O. Darby, F.A. 
ORDER OF ALEXANDER NEVSKY 
Maj. William T. Boren, A.C. 
Maj. William L. Leverette, A.C. 
1st Lt. William W. Kellogg, C.E. 
ORDER OF PATRIOTIC W4kR, first degree 
Brig. Gen. Curtis E. Hemay 
Col. Arman Peterson, A.C. 
Staff Sgt. John D. Coffee, Inf. 
ORDER OF PATRIOTIC WAR, second degree 
Col. Joseph J. Preston, A.C. 
Col. Russell A. Wilson, A.C. 
1st Lt. David M. Williams, A.C. 
Tech. Sgt. Edward J. Leary, A.C. 
Cpl. James D. Slaton, Inf. 
Pfc. Ramon G. Gutierrez, Inf. 
ORDER OF THE RED STAR 
Col. Arthur G. Salisbury, A.C. 
1st Lt. Edwin F. Gould, F.A. 
Master Sgt. James L. Kemp, S.C. 
Staff Sgt. James R. Fields, A.C. 
Staff Sgt. Robert D. Sterevich, A.C. 
Staff Sgt. Emery B. Hutchings, A.C. 
Staff Sgt. William A. Krause, A.C. 


United States Navy 


ORDER oF Suvorov, second degree 
Rear Admiral Robert C. Giffen 
OrpER or Suvorov, third degree 
Capt. Norman C. Gillette 
ORDER oF KutTuzov, first degree 
Vice Admiral Henry K. Hewitt 
ORDER OF Kutuzov, second degree 
Rear Admiral Harry W. Hill 
OrprEr oF Kuruzov, third degree 
Capt. Howard E. Orem 
ORDER OF ALEXANDER NEVSKY 
Capt. Don P. Moon 
ORDER OF Patriotic WaAkR, first degree 
Lt. Ralph E. Boucher 
Lt. (j. g.) Jeremiah E. Mahoney 


There follows a list of officers and men receiving 
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ORDER OF PATRIOTIC WAR, second degree 
Hugh P. Wright, gunner’s mate, third class 
Ward L. Gemmer, boatswain’s mate, second class 
ORDER OF THE RED STAR 
Lt. Rufus T. Brinn 
Lt. John L. Laird 
Lt. (j.g.) George B. Lennig 
George J. Norton, gunner’s mate, second class 
Lloyd R. Weeks, gunner’s mate, third class 
Albert F. Wohlers, coxswain 


United States Merchant Marine 


Rep Stark AWARDS 
Alexander S. Henry, nfaster mariner 
Clyde Neil Andrews, second mate 
Edward Michael Fetherston, third mate 
Maurice Breen, purser 

MEDAL FOR VALOR AWARDS 
K. V. Johnson, ordinary seaman 
Frank F. Townsend, chief engineer 
J. W. Lintlom, master mariner 

MEDAL FOR BRAVERY IN ACTION 
Harry F. Ryan, master mariner 
R. E. Hocken, master mariner 
Raymond P. Holubowicz, cadet-midshipman 


{Released to the press April 11] 


The remarks of the Soviet Ambassador at the 
ceremony for the presentation of Soviet awards 
to members of the American armed forces and 
merchant marine follow: 


Mr. Secrerary: I am very happy to present to 
you today the orders and medals awarded by the 
Soviet Government to members of the armed 
forces and merchant marine of the United States 
of America. The Soviet Government presented 
these decorations to 26 representatives of the 
Army, 16 representatives of the Navy, and 10 rep- 
resentatives of the merchant marine of the United 
States for their outstanding services in the strug- 
gle against our common enemy—Hitlerite Ger- 
many. These awards furthermore express the 
friendly feelings of the Soviet people toward the 
people of the United States. 

Both our countries are waging the struggle 
against our common enemy, Hitlerite Germany, 
and its satellites in Europe. For almost three 
years the Red Army has conducted a life-and- 
death struggle against the crafty enemy. Strain- 
ing all its forces and supported by the whole 
Soviet people, our Army not only stopped the 
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enemy but inflicted a number of serious defeats 
upon him which predetermined the inevitability 
of his final rout. At the present time the armies 
of the Soviet Union successfully continue ridding 
Soviet soil of enemy troops. 

Although my country still carries the main 
burden of military efforts and sacrifices, its peoples 
mark with satisfaction the steadily growing role 
and importance of the armed forces of the friendly 
American people in this struggle. American 
troops, and troops of our common ally, Great 
Britain, have struck the enemy a number of serious 
blows in the Mediterranean theater of war and in 
the south of Italy. 

American fliers have been and are successfully 
bombing military objectives in Fascist Germany. 

I am particularly happy that among those dec- 
orated by my Government is General Eisenhower, 
who receives the highest award of the Soviet 
Union—the Order of Suvorov of the First Degree. 

I am much pleased also that those receiving high 
awards include such outstanding representatives 
of the armed forces of the United States as Lieu- 
tenant General Spaatz, Lieutenant General Eaker, 
Vice Admiral Hewitt, and other ranking officers. 

I have good reason to be confident that the 
courage and skill shown in the past by those who 
have been awarded decorations will be multiplied 
by the American armed forces in the forthcoming 
decisive battles against the hated enemy, in which 
American officers, soldiers, and seamen will dem- 
onstrate their self-sacrifice and courage. These 
battles must and cannot fail to lead to the final rout 
of the enemy forces, to the hastening of the com- 
plete liberation of Europe from Hitlerite bar- 
barism, to the elimination of the fascist menace 
forever. The peoples of our two countries, and 
those of all the United Nations, have no doubts 
that the joint efforts of the Allies will bring final 
defeat to the enemy. They have no doubts that 
victory will be ours. 

Permit me, Mr. Secretary, on behalf of my Gov- 
ernment, to convey through you to the members 
of the United States Army, Navy, and merchant 
marine decorated by the Soviet Government my 
sincere congratulations and wishes for success in 
their future activities in the struggle against the 
enemy. 
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The remarks of the Secretary of State in reply 
to Ambassador Gromyko follow: 


In the name of the Government of the United 
States I wish to express to you, Mr. Ambassador, 
and to your Government my great appreciation 
for the high honor shown to the United States and 
to the members of its Army, Navy, and merchant 
marine by the award of these decorations. I also 
wish to thank you for the friendly sentiments 
which you have expressed. 

As you know, the officers and men to whom these 
decorations are destined are not able to be present 
today because they are on active duty on various 
fields of battle, either engaged in the relentless 
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struggle against our common enemy, Nazi Ger- 
many, or carrying on that no less important 
activity—the transportation of supplies to our 
armies and to those of our Allies. 

These men will receive with pride and gratitude 
the honor shown them by the Soviet Government 
and will be inspired to carry on with increased 
vigor their contributions to our final victory. 

The American people, I am sure, greatly ap- 
preciate this tribute to the bravery and ability of 
our officers and men from the Soviet Union, whose 
armed forces are daily offering an inspiration to all 
freedom-loving people by new and decisive 
victories. 
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PAN AMERICAN DAY 


Address by the Secretary of State * 


[Released to the press April 14] 

Pan American Day is an important anniversary 
to the nations of the Americas. We meet today 
to honor those whose vision and energy established 
and for more than 50 years have carried forward 
the Pan American Union and all that it signifies. 
It is well to ask ourselves why it is that we can 
meet in the midst of the greatest war of history 
and why it is that we have so great an achieve- 
ment to commemorate. For in doing so we may 
more clearly see the guideposts which point the 
true direction in which we may go forward to new 
cooperation among ourselves and new cooperation 
with other nations of the earth. 

Inter-American unity was not brought about by 
force and is not based upon the conception of a 
master race whose mission is to rule. It was not 
produced by nations with a homogeneous racial 
origin. It does not depend upon the bonds of a 
common language or a culture based on a common 
literature or common customs and habits. 

Were these the only sources of international 
unity and common action, the future for the world 
would be dark indeed. But inter-American unity 
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proves that there are other sources more subtle and 
even stronger—sources which offer hope to a world 
which can find no hope in the factors which I have 
mentioned. Our unity comes from a passionate 
devotion to human liberty and national independ- 
ence which is so strong that it does not stop with 
the effort of each people to secure liberty for itself 
but goes on to respect as no less valid the desire of 
other peoples to achieve the same liberty in accord- 
ance with their own traditions and historic insti- 
tutions. Although the language of Bolivar and 
San Martin was different from that of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, they were expressing the same 
purposes and principles, and they led their coun- 
trymen along the same paths. These are the paths 
along which inter-American unity has developed, 
growing ever stronger as the American nations 
have come to understand one another and to have 
trust and confidence in one another’s purposes and 
to work together for purposes so identic that they 
produced, not division and jealousy, but unity of 
thought and action. 


* Delivered before the Pan American Union, Apr. 14, 1944. 
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As the years have gone on, the true principles 
underlying inter-American unity have been made 
more specific as one inter-American conference 
has followed another. In the years between the 
world wars the trust and confidence between the 
American nations grew ever stronger while else- 
where the growth of ambitions of conquest by 
force brought division and fear. It is the com- 
mon pride of the American republics and the 
good fortune of ali mankind that the torch of 
international cooperation has burned at its bright- 
est in the affairs of this hemisphere precisely at a 
time when it was being blacked out elsewhere. It 
is natural that the history of an international 
association which has endured longer than any 
other should provide encouraging guidance for 
the future. 

At the Montevideo Conference in 1933 the Amer- 
ican republics affirmed their belief in certain 
essential principles upon which cooperation be- 
tween nations and international order must be 
based. Among them was the principle that every 
nation, large and small, was equal before the law 
of nations. Another was the right of every 


nation to develop its own institutions, free from 
intervention by others. We already see the be- 
ginning of a wider application of these basic prin- 


ciples. They were stated in the Atlantic Charter, 
the United Nations Declaration, and the declara- 
tions made at Moscow. Specifically, it was agreed 
at Moscow that membership in the world security 
organization must be upon the basis of the sov- 
ereign equality of all nations, weak as well as 
strong, and the right of every nation to a govern- 
ment of its own choice. 

The American nations spoke with a united voice 
at Buenos Aires as early as 1936 and Lima in 1938 
of the dangers to world peace which impended, and 
took united action to defend the hemisphere 
against them. When the attack came many of the 
American republics immediately sprang to the de- 
fense of the hemisphere. Shortly after the con- 
ference at Rio de Janeiro others took the same 
course. This chapter in our American history will 
ever be a gallant and glorious one. It teaches that 
unity of purpose, a common and passionate devo- 
tion to the maintenance of freedom, and mutual 
trust and confidence are the essential elements with- 
out which no amount of international organization 
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and machinery can succeed. But it also teaches us 
and other nations that international organization 
and machinery are necessary. Successful as our 
common action has been, it has not been complete. 
And it took time, which may not always be avail- 
able. Therefore, we learn that an international 
organization, whether in the field of inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation or in the broader field of world 
peace, must have two main supports. It must 
gather its greatest strength from the rightness and 
justness of the principles upon which it is founded 
and the mutual trust of its members. It must also 


have such an essential framework and machinery 


and such an acceptance of their obligations on the 
part of its members as will enable it to act prompt- 
ly and effectively in times of crisis. 

Another guidepost for the future which our 
common experience before and during this war has 
raised is in the economic field. With the outbreak 
of the war the continent mobilized economically. 
The extent to which the products of the hemisphere 
have contributed to the growing success of the war 
against Germany and Japan cannot be overesti- 
mated. Millions of men and women throughout 


‘the hemisphere are devoting themselves unspar- 


ingly to the production of essential materials and 
to the forging of the weapons of our common vic- 
tory. All this has been done under the great 
handicaps of the dislocations produced by the war. 

At the end of the war all of our countries will be 
faced by problems of immense gravity. Out of 
the experience of our association in peace and in 
war we have learned that the expansion of mate- 
rial well-being can only come with an expansion of 
production and trade and hence an increase in con- 
sumption. We have learned too that no one nation 
can solve its problems by ifself. An increase in 
production requires financing, a wise selection of 
the goods to be produced, and wise and fair com- 
mercial policies to enable goods to flow to their 
markets and necessary purchases to be made in 
return. All of this requires cooperative effort and 
the creation of international arrangements 
through which that effort may have concrete ex- 
pression. But it requires something more than 
this. It requires the respect by each nation for 
each other nation, of which I have spoken, in the 
field of political relations. International cooper- 
ation in the economic field is the opposite of eco- 
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nomic imperialism, by which one country seeks to 
exploit another. It is also the opposite of eco- 
nomic nationalism, by which each nation seeks to 
live unto itself. | 

We citizens of this hemisphere have great oppor- 
tunities before us. The community of action 
among the American nations, already highly de- 
veloped, will at the end of the war be indispensable 
in the advancement of our economic well-being 
and in the establishment of an international organ- 
ization to prevent the recurrence of world wars. 
Together, as I have said, we foresaw, pointed out, 
and prepared against the dangers of war. To- 
gether we must foresee and prepare for the ever- 
greater common task of the peace. I believe that 
as in future years men of the Americas meet to 
commemorate this day they will see unfolded be- 
fore their eyes ever-increasing evidence that the 
path along which inter-American cooperation has 
led is the path to human liberty and human 
welfare. 


dol 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF 
PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 


[Released to the press April 11] 

The following messages, dated April 10, 1944, 
were sent by President Roosevelt to His Excellency 
Manuel Avila Camacho, President of Mexico, and 
by Secretary of State Cordell Hull to His Excel- 
lency Ezequiel Padilla, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Mexico: 

I have been deeply shocked by the news of the 
dastardly attempt made on your life today, and I 
sincerely congratulate you on the most fortunate 


outcome of this unhappy event. 
FRANKLIN D Roosevett 


Please convey to His Excellency President Avila 
Camacho my deep gratification that he so fortu- 
nately escaped injury in the outrageous assault 
made upon him today. 

CorpeLt Hui 
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AMERICAN AID TO CHINA SINCE 1931 


{NorE: The following article, which is based on data 
contained in official sources, has been prepared by several 
officers of the Department of State in an effort to provide 
a comprehensive picture of the various forms in which 
American assistance has been rendered to China.] 


INTRODUCTION 


During the period of a century which has elapsed 
since the United States entered into treaty rela- 
tions with China, the United States has consist- 
ently pursued a policy of friendly helpfulness to- 
ward that country. This policy was conspicuously 
illustrated in the efforts of the United States Gov- 
ernment to avert the partitioning of China at the 
close of the nineteenth century, when John Hay 
circulated to the powers the open-door notes, and 
in the initiative taken by the United States Gov- 
ernment which resulted in the conclusion of the 
nine-power treaty, of February 6, 1922 containing 
provisions designéd to assure the peace, integrity, 
and stability of China. The policy historically 


pursued by the United States toward China has 
been based primarily upon so broad and funda- 
mental an interest that it has served the best in- 
terests of both China and the United States. 

Since the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 
September 1931 the long history of consistent 
American aid to and support of China has been 
given fresh manifestation in various ways. This 
assistance may be discussed under the following 
heads: Diplomatic aid, financial aid, lend-lease as- 
sistance, military aid, technical assistance, Ameri- 
can Red Cross assistance, and assistance by private 
American agencies. 


Dietomatic Arp 


Japan’s occupation of Manchuria in 1931 and 
her subsequent successive course of aggression in 


_ China proper constituted clear violations of the 


principles of policy which the United States Gov- 
ernment conceived to be essential for the mainte- 
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nance of sound international relations. Conse- 
quently the United States Government endeavored 
constantly, consistently, and with unremitting ef- 
fort to persuade Japan to desist from her policy 
of aggression. Whenever the occasion for such 
action arose, the United States made known its 
unalterable opposition to the course which Japan 
was pursuing. 

The occupation of Manchuria by Japanese 
armed forces caused the United States, as early as 
1932, to express its views with respect to develop- 
ments in the Far East. On January 7, 1932 
identical notes, which gave expression to what has 
since been called the doctrine of “non-recogni- 
tion”, were sent to the Chinese and Japanese Gov- 
ernments. It was stated in these notes that the 
United States could not “admit the legality of any 
situation de facto nor does it intend to recognize 
any treaty or agreement entered into between those 
Governments, or agents thereof, which may im- 
pair the treaty rights of the United States or its 
citizens in China, including those which relate 
to the sovereignty, the independence, or the terri- 
torial and administrative integrity of the Republic 
of China, or to the international policy relative to 
China, commonly known as the open door policy; 
and that it does not intend to recognize any situa- 
tion, treaty or agreement which may be brought 
about by means contrary to the covenants and 
obligations of the Pact of Paris of August 27, 
1928, to which Treaty both China and Japan, as 
well as the United States, are parties.” 

Approximately a year later, on February 25, 
1933, after the League of Nations had completed 
a study of the controversy between Japan and 
China and had adopted and transmitted to the 
United States for consideration a report embody- 
ing a number of conclusions with respect thereto, 
the Secretary of State declared in a communica- 
tion addressed to the Secretary General of the 
League: “The findings of fact arrived at by the 
League and the understanding of the facts derived 
by the American Government from.reports made 
to it by its own representatives are in substantial 
accord. In the light of its findings of fact, the 
Assembly of the League has formulated a meas- 
ured statement of conclusions. With those con- 
clusions the American Government is in general 
accord.” The Secretary of State added: “In their 
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affirmations respectively of the principle of non- 
recognition and their attitude in regard thereto 
the League and the United States are on common 
ground.” 

During the period from 1934 until the outbreak 
of hostilities between Japan and China in the 
summer of 1937 it was necessary for the United 
States Government to take diplomatic action on 
a number of occasions in an effort to preserve and 
protect legitimate American interests in China 
and to support the fundamental principles of 
American policies in dealing with foreign nations, 

On April 17, 1934, Mr. Amau, Chief of the 
Bureau of Information and Intelligence of the 
Japanese Foreign Office, issued a statement which 
disclosed the China policy of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. This statement, which became known 
as the “Amau statement”, referred to “the special 
position of Japan in her relations with China”, 
declared that “there is no country but China which 
is in a position to share with Japan the responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of peace in East Asia”, 
and asserted Japan’s opposition to (1) “any 
attempt on the part of China to avail herself of 
the influence of any other country in order to 
resist Japan”, (2) “any action taken by China, 
calculated to play one power against another”, 
(3) “any joint operations undertaken by foreign 
powers even in the name of technical or financial 
assistance”, and (4) any action which might tend 
to strengthen China in a military sense. 

On April 28, 1934, the Secretary of State in- 
structed the American Ambassador at Tokyo, 
Mr. Grew, to deliver an aide-mémoire on the sub- 
ject to the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
It was pointed out in the aide-mémoire that the 
relations of the United States with China, as well 
as with other countries, were governed by the 
generally accepted principles of international law 
and the provisions of treaties to which the United 
States was a party, that the United States had 
certain rights and obligations with respect to 
China, and that treaties could be lawfully modi- 
fied or terminated “only by processes prescribed or 
recognized or agreed upon by the parties to them”. 
It was further stated: “In the opinion of the 
American people and the American Government, 
no nation can, without the assent of the other 
nations concerned, rightfully endeavor to make 
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conclusive its will in situations where there are 
involved the rights, the obligations and the legiti- 
mate interests of other sovereign states.” 

A Japanese military démarche in north China 
in support of a so-called “movement for autonomy” 
in that region induced the Secretary of State to 
issue to the press on December 5, 1935 a further 
statement with respect to the attitude and policy 
of the United States. The Secretary declared that 
unusual developments in any region of China were 
rightfully and necessarily of concern not only to 
the Government and people of China but to all 
the powers which had interests in China, for, “in 
relations with China and in China, the treaty 
rights and treaty obligations of the ‘treaty powers’ 
are identical.” The Secretary reiterated his belief 
that governments and peoples must keep faith in 
principles and pledges and that in international 
relations there must be agreements and respect for 
agreements. His statement concluded: “This 
country has abiding faith in the fundamental 
principles of its traditional policy. This Govern- 
ment adheres to the provisions of the treaties to 
which it is a party and continues to bespeak respect 
by all nations for the provisions of treaties sol- 
emnly entered into for the purpose of facilitating 
and regulating, to reciprocal common advantage, 
the contacts between and among the countries 
signatory.” 

A clash between Japanese and Chinese forces 
which occurred near Peiping on July 7, 1937 
marked the opening of the wide-spread armed 
conflict that has raged continuously between Japan 
and China since that time. Reports which he had 
received regarding the action of July 7 caused the 
Secretary to reiterate yet again in a statement 
made on July 16, 1937 the fundamental principles 
of American foreign policy. Shortly thereafter, on 
July 21, the United States Government offered the 
Japanese and Chinese Governments, through their 
respective diplomatic representatives at Wash- 
ington, its good offices. These efforts were of no 
avail, and on October 6, 1937 the Department of 
State announced that the United States Govern- 
ment had been “forced to the conclusion that the 
action of Japan in China is inconsistent with the 
principles which should govern the relationships 
between nations and is contrary to the provisions 
of the nine-power treaty of February 6, 1922, re- 
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garding principles and policies to be followed in 
matters concerning China, and to those of the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact of August 27, 1928.” 

During the period from 1937 to December 7, 1941 
the United States Government undertook, when- 
ever it could properly take action, to bring about 
a peaceful solution of the conflict and to insure 
both the protection of American lives and property 
and the observance of the traditional principles 
of American foreign policy. Mention may be 
made, by way of illustration, of certain types of 
United States activity. 

Efforts were made during this period by the 
United States Government to prevent the indis- 
criminate bombing of civilian populations by 
Japanese air forces. On June 3, 1938, for ex- 
ample, the Acting Secretary of State, Mr. Welles, 
denounced the ruthless bombing of unfortified lo- 
calities which had caused the death of many hun- 
dreds of civilians in both China and Spain. On 
June 11, 1938 the Secretary of State deplored the 
bombing of civilian populations from the air and 
expressed the hope that American manufacturers 
or exporters of airplanes and airplane parts would 
not sell bombers to nations which would use them 
to bomb civilian populations. On Deéember 2, 
1939 the President declared in a public statement 
that the American policy of discouraging the ex- 
port of planes to countries engaged in unprovoked 
bombing and machine-gunning of civilian popula- 
tions from the air would apply also to materials 
essential to airplane manufacture; and on Decem- 
ber 20, 1939 the Department of State announced 
the extension of the policy to include the delivery 
of the technical information required for the pro- 
duction of high-quality aviation gasoline. 

Representations were made to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in an effort to restrain Japanese agen- 
cies in China from taking action which menaced 
or injured American lives, property, or other in- 
terests. On October 6, 1938, for example, there 
was sent to the Japanese Government a compre- 
hensive note enumerating the measures taken by 
Japanese agencies which were regarded as un- 
warranted, unlawful, contrary to treaties, or in- 
consistent with announced policies of the Japanese 
Government. In reply to this note the Japanese 
Government on November 18, after referring to a 
“new situation fast developing in East Asia”, as- 
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serted that “any attempt to apply to the conditions 
of today and tomorrow inapplicable ideas and 
principles of the past neither would contribute 
toward the establishment of a real peace in East 
Asia nor solve the immediate issues.” The Japa- 
nese Government subsequently made it clear, dur- 
ing conversations held in Tokyo between officials 
of the Japanese Foreign Office and United States 
diplomatic representatives, that Japan expected to 
be the sole arbiter of political and economic devel- 
opments in China. In the light of these develop- 
ments, the United States Government sent to the 
Japanese Government on December 31, 1938 a fur- 
ther communication in which the traditional 
principles of American foreign policy were re- 
asserted and in which it was announced that the 
United States could not assent to any impairment 
of its rights. 

As the conflict in China became more wide- 
spread, Japanese interference with American com- 
mercial and other interests in China increased. 
Consequently, the United States Government in a 
note of July 26, 1939 addressed to the Japanese 
Ambassador at Washington gave notice, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation of February 21, 1911 be- 
tween the United States and Japan, of its desire 
that the treaty be terminated and its expectation, 
since the required notice had been given, that the 
treaty would expire six months thereafter. It was 
declared in the note that this action was taken 
“with a view to better safeguarding and promoting 
American interests as new developments require”. 
The treaty was permitted to lapse on January 26, 
1940, and, notwithstanding repeated Japanese re- 
quests for the conclusion of some other arrange- 
ment to fill this gap, no other arrangement was 
concluded between the two countries. 

Early in 1940 the Japanese established at Nan- 
king a puppet Chinese government under Wang 
Ching-wei. In reply to an inquiry regarding this 
action, the Secretary of State declared on March 
30, 1940, “the setting up of a new regime at Nan- 
king has the appearance of a further step in a pro- 
gram of one country by armed force to impose its 
will upon a neighboring country and to block off 
a large area of the world from normal political and 
economic relationships with the rest of the world.” 
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The Secretary continued: “Twelve years ago the 
Goverment of the United States recognized, as did 
other governments, the National Government of 
the Republic of China. The Government of the 
United States has ample reason for believing that 
that Government, with capital now at Chungking, 
has had and still has the allegiance and support of 
the great majority of the Chinese people. The 
Government of the United States of course con- 
tinues to recognize that Government as the Gov- 
ernment of China.” 

In September 1940 Japan took steps to place her 
armed forces in position to attack China from 
French Indochina. On September 4 Mr. Hull 
made mention of the officially declared desires of 
the American Government and several other gov- 
ernments, including. the Japanese, that the prin- 
ciple of the status quo be preserved in the Pacific, 
with special reference to the Netherlands Indies 
and French Indochina; he then remarked. that, 
should events confirm reports of the delivery by 


_ Japanese officials of an ultimatum to the local 


authorities of French Indochina calling for facili- 
ties for the passage of Japanese troops and for the 
use of bases, the effect upon public opinion in the 
United States would be unfortunate. Soon there- 
after, developments in French Indochina caused 
Mr. Hull to say on September 23 that it appeared 
obvious that the status quo in Indochina was being 
upset under duress. 

In an endeavor to halt the course of develop- 
ments in the Far East and to establish a basis for 
stability and progress in the entire Pacific area, 
the United States entered into discussions with 
Japan in 1941. During the conversations, which 
took place over a period of nine months, the United 
States took into account not only its own legitimate 
interests but also those of China, Japan, and other 
countries. When questions relating to the legiti- 
mate rights and interests of other countries arose, 
the United States Government kept in appropriate 
contact with the representatives of those countries. 

During the conversations the United States con- 
sistently advocated certain fundamental princi- 
ples which should govern international relations. 
These were: 


The principle of inviolability of territorial in- 
tegrity and sovereignty of all nations; 
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The principle of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries; 

The principle of equality—including equality of 
commercial opportunity and treatment; and 

The principle of reliance upon international 
cooperation and conciliation for the preven- 
tion and pacific settlement of controversies. 


The Government of the United States steadfastly 
refused to consider any agreement with Japan 
under the terms of which Japan would be permit- 
ted to retain Japanese troops in China or which 
was inconsistent with respect for China’s sover- 
eignty, independence, and territorial integrity. 

The conversations were temporarily suspended 
by the United States in July 1941, because in that 
month the Japanese began sending troops and 
equipment into southern Indochina. The United 
States Government also adopted measures to freeze 
Japanese assets in this country, with the result 
that trade between the two countries practically 
ceased. While the Japanese Government asserted 
that the move into Indochina was for the purpose 
of bringing the China “incident” to an end, the 
United States Government refused to countenance 
or give assent to the presence of any Japanese 
troops in that area. 

At the urgent and insistent request of the Jap- 
anese Government, the conversations were resumed 
during the following month. Finally, after sev- 
eral formulas had been proposed and discussed, the 
Japanese Government submitted on November 20, 
1941 a narrow proposal which inter alia called for 
the discontinuance by the United States of aid to 
China. It contained, however, no provision for 
the abandonment by Japan of her warlike aims 
or operations. The proposal obviously offered no 
basis for a peaceful settlement or even for a tem- 
porary adjustment. 

In an effort to clarify the issues, the United 
States Government presented to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment on November 26, 1941 a clear-cut plan for 
a broad but simple settlement. The plan con- 
tained the following and other proposals: (1) The 
Government of Japan should withdraw all mili- 
tary, naval, air, and police forces from China and 
Indochina; (2) the Governments of the United 
States and Japan would pledge not to support any 
government in China other than the National Goy- 
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ernment of the Republic of China with capital 
temporarily at Chungking; (3) the two Govern- 
ments would pledge to relinquish extraterritorial 
and related rights in China and to endeavor to 
obtain the agreement of other governments pos- 
sessing such rights to give up those rights. 

These negotiations were abruptly terminated on 
December 7, 1941 by the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

Mention should be made of the fact that during 
the period prior to the outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween the United States and Japan the efforts made 
by the United States to aid China and to maintain 
its traditional foreign policies were by no means 
confined to negotiations with Japan. When, for 
example, reports were circulated in July 1940 that 
the British Government planned to prohibit tem- 
porarily the movement of certain commodities over 
the Burma Road, the Secretary of State declared 
on July 16, in response to an inquiry on the subject, 
that the United States had a legitimate interest in 
the keeping open of arteries of commerce in every: 
part of the world and that, as a consequence, 
“action such as this, if taken, . . . would constitute 
unwarranted interpositions of obstacles to world 
trade”. 

Since the outbreak of the war between the United 
States and Japan, the United States Government 
has taken a number of important steps which have 
had the effect of improving China’s international 
position and prestige. 

On October 9, 1942 the United States Govern- 
ment took the initiative in approaching the Chi- 
nese Government with regard to the negotiation of 
a treaty providing for the relinquishment of Amer- 
ican extraterritorial rights in China and for the 
settlement of related questions. A treaty accom- 
plishing these objectives was signed on January 11, 
1943 and became effective with the exchange of rat- 
ifications on May 20, 1943. This treaty, together 
with a similar Sino-British treaty which was ne- 
gotiated at the same time, was hailed by Chinese 
leaders as restoring China to a position of equality 
with the United States and Great Britain. 

On December 17, 1943 the President signed an 
act, which had been passed by large majorities of 
both Houses of Congress, removing long-standing 
legislative discriminations against the Chinese. 
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The act repealed the Chinese exclusion laws, estab- 
lished an annual Chinese immigration quota, and 
made legally admitted Chinese eligible to naturali- 
zation as American citizens. The enactment of 
this legislation had been specifically recommended 
by the President in order to “correct a historic mis- 
take” and give “additional proof that we regard 
China not only as a partner in waging war but 
that we shall regard her as a partner in days of 
” 

In conjunction with other members of the United 
Nations, the United States Government has also 
participated in other actions which demonstrate 
its desire and intention to treat China as an equal 
among the major powers and to contribute to the 
strengthening of the Chinese nation. Among the 
more outstanding examples of such action have 
been : the joint four-nation declaration at Moscow, 
which recognized the right and responsibility of 
China to participate jointly with the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union in the 
prosecution of the war, the organization of the 
peace, and the establishment of machinery. for 
post-war international cooperation ; the joint com- 
muniqué issued at Cairo by President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, which reaffirmed the recognition 
accorded to China at Moscow and pledged the 
restoration to China of Manchuria, Formosa, and 
the Pescadores; and the prominent part assigned 
to Chinese representatives in the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 


FinanciaL Alp 


Bower Indemnity 

The first financial obligation of importance cre- 
ated between the Governments of China and the 
United States was the American share of the so- 
called “Boxer Indemnity” imposed upon China 
by the Boxer protocol of September 7, 1901 and 
its supplemental agreements. Under arrange- 
ments provided through congressional action in 
1908 and 1924, the United States followed the 
practice of remitting all Boxer payments not al- 
located to legitimate claimants; and those remit- 
tances, which were earmarked for educational pur- 
poses, became, in effect, the earliest example of 
financial aid to China on the part of the United 
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States Government. This particular kind of aid 
was suspended in 1939, when the Chinese Govern- 
ment notified the Secretary of State that it was 
forced to suspend payments of the indemnity be- 
cause of financial troubles. The United States 
acquiesced in the suspension of the payments and 
eventually, on January 11, 1943, yielded all further 
claims to indemnity payments. 


Loans and credits 

Although private American citizens and Ameri- 
can banks invested money in the numerous Chinese 
bond issues floated both before and after the crea- 
tion of the Chinese Republic, no United States 
governmental financial aid was extended to China, 
except for the Boxer remissions, until September 
25, 1931. On that date, however, the Grain Sta- 
bilization Board, in accordance with a decision 
reached by the Federal Farm Board, concluded a 
contract with the Chinese Government for the sale 
to China on credit of 450,000 short tons of Ameri- 
can wheat and wheat flours to be used in relief 
operations necessitated by the 1931 Yangtze flood. 
The total amount of the obligation incurred by 
China under this agreement was $9,212,826. 

On May 29, 1933 negotiations were concluded 
between the Chinese Government and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for a credit of 
$50,000,000, advanced at an interest rate of 5 per- 
cent, to be used for the purchase of American cot- 
ton, wheat, and flour. Of the total amount, ap- 
proximately $40,000,000 was to be spent on cotton, 
$6,000,000 on wheat, and at least $4,000,000 on flour. 
This credit was to be secured by a first charge on 
certain Chinese taxes and by junior charges on 
certain other taxes. 

By a modification of the agreement on February 
23, 1934 the size of the cotton credit was reduced to 
$10,000,000. The original sum set aside for flour 
was also too high for the Chinese, and only 
$1,105,385 of it was actually used. Thus, when the 
Export-Import Bank took over the administra- 
tion of the credit in 1936, the total amount of the 
$50,000,000 credit actually utilized was only 
$17,105,385. 

The Export-Import Bank, to which had been 
transferred early in 1936 the administration of the 
Flood Relief Loan of 1931 and the Cotton, Wheat, 
and Flour Credit of 1933, announced on June 20, 
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1936 that the two loans had been consolidated and 
that payments would be made in quarterly instal- 
ments over a period of six years. The consolida- 
tion note was secured by a first charge on China’s 
internal (consolidated) taxes and on the 5 percent 
flood-relief customs surtax. 

To aid the Chinese Government in financing the 
purchase of railway equipment in the United 
States, the Export-Import Bank committed itself 
on May 4, 1937 to furnish up to $1,600,000 for this 
purpose, provided the amount did not exceed one 
half of the promissory notes issued by the Chinese 
Ministry of Railways and guaranteed by one of the 
government-supported Chinese banks. Under this 
commitment the Export-Import Bank actually 
disbursed $733,200. The final repayment of this 
credit was completed by the Chinese Government 
on July 13, 1942. 

On December 15, 1938 announcement was made 
of the extension to China of a credit under the 
terms of which the Export-Import Bank would 
advance $25,000,000 to the Universal Trading Cor- 
poration, a Chinese-owned American corporation, 
which would use the funds to purchase American 
agricultural and manufactured products for ex- 
port to China. The credits were to be repaid from 
profits derived from the importation and sale in the 
United States of Chinese wood (tung) oil, repay- 
ment to be guaranteed by the Bank of China, of 
which the Chinese Government controlled approxi- 
mately half the stock. While, according to the 
terms of a contract which was signed on February 
8, 1939, the entire credit was to be repaid by 
January 1, 1944, the Chinese Government was able 
to complete the repayment on March 31, 1942, al- 
most two years ahead of schedule, because of the 
funds accruing from the sale in the United States 
of imported wood oil. 

It should be noted that, although the wood-oil 
credit was commercial in character, its announce- 
ment on December 15, 1938, at a time when, in the 
terms of Chinese leaders, China was facing its 
“darkest hour” because of the fall of Canton and 
Hankow, did much to counteract the discouraging 
effect of military developments. 

On March 7, 1940, just prior to the setting up of 
the puppet Wang Ching-wei regime at Nanking, 
the Export-Import Bank allocated $20,000,000 for 
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credits to finance exports to China. These credits 
were to be handled in substantially the same way 
as those provided in the wood-oil loan, except that 
China was to pay off the new loan with profits ac- 
cruing from shipments of tin to the United States. 

In September 1940 the Chinese Government re- 
quested another loan. This request was promptly 
met. The Federal Loan Agency announced on 
September 25, 1940 that the Export-Import Bank 
had authorized credits of $25,000,000 to the Chi- 
nese Government, with repayment guaranteed by 
the Central Bank of China. At the same time it 
was announced that the Metals Reserve Company 
had agreed to buy from the National Resources 
Commission of China $30,000,000 worth of tungs- 
ten, from the sale of which the new credit would 
be paid. 

A decision on the part of the Export-Import 
Bank to extend a further loan of $50,000,000 to the 
Central Bank of China was announced on Decem- 
ber 1, 1940, the day after Japan gave formal recog- 
nition to the Wang Ching-wei regime as the “Na- 
tional Government of China” and concluded a 
“treaty” with that regime. It was stipulated that 
the loan should be repaid from the profits received 
by the Chinese National Resources Commission 
from the sale of tin, wolframite, and antimony to 
the Metals Reserve Company. 


American, aid through silver purchases 

Prior to 1933 China was normally a silver-im- 
porting country. As a result, however, of the loss 
of Manchuria, whose trade had yielded an export 
balance to China, and of the world trend away 
from gold standards, which tended to increase the 
price of silver and other commodities as well as 
gold, silver began to leave China. The loss of silver 
caused a decrease in the amount of the Chinese cur- 
rency available for circulation, thereby hampering 
Chinese trade and commerce, and a reduction in 
the size of the reserves held by Chinese banks, with 
the result that there was a sharp contraction of 
credit. Although the Chinese Government placed 
an export tax on silver in an effort to check the flow 
of that commodity from the country, this action 
failed to have any beneficial effect, primarily be- 
cause of the ease with which smuggling operations 
could be engaged in. 
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The American Silver Purchase Act of 1934 
proved to be a blessing to China for, despite the 
fact that it created serious strains on the Chinese 
economy by stimulating the export of silver from 
China, it enabled the Chinese Government to sell 
silver at a good price. In order to take advantage 
of this condition and to have foreign exchange re- 


ceived from the sale of silver accrue to the benefit 


of the Government, China in November 1935 na- 
tionalized silver and decided to stabilize the yuan 
(the Chinese dollar) in terms of the American dol- 
lar and the British pound sterling. In the same 
month the United States, acting under the author- 
ity of the Silver Purchase Act, concluded an agree- 
ment with China for the sale to the United States 
of 50,000,000 ounces of silver. The silver was 
shipped to the United States during December 1935 
and January 1936. On May 18, 1936 the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau, announced the 
conclusion of another agreement for the purchase 
of a similar amount of silver and declared that the 
payment for the silver would be in foreign ex- 
change, thereby assisting the Chinese Government 
in its efforts at currency stabilization. 

On July 9, 1937 the Treasury Department 
announced a broadening of the scope of these 
arrangements under which the Central Bank of 
China could obtain dollar exchange for stabiliza- 
tion purposes. The announcement also disclosed 
that the Treasury would sell a substantial amount 
of gold to the Chinese Government and would 
make further silver purchases in order to assist 
China in buying the gold. This agreement was 
renewed in July 1938 and again in September 1938. 

By the end of 1938 the flow of silver from China 
had almost come to a halt. During the period 
1935-38 there had accrued to China, as a result of 
the measures taken by the American Government, 
foreign exchange to an amount estimated at be- 
tween $300,000,000 and $350,000,000. Thus, by 
the end of the period of heavy silver sales by China, 
the United States was actively engaged in mone- 
tary support of the Chinese Government, and 
China had sold the great bulk of her monetary 
silver. 

Despite the aid China received from the United 
States under these agreements, and despite China’s 
continued effort after the outbreak of the conflict 
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with Japan in 1937 to stabilize the yuan, currency 
stabilization was rendered difficult by the disrup- 
tion of normal trade and finance and by the Jap- 
anese occupation of key areas of China. Lacking 
control of all the areas in which its currency was 
used, the Chinese Government was unable effec- 
tively to control the total exports and imports of 
the country. The Japanese, as they obtained 
Chinese national currency in occupied areas, pre- 
sented it for redemption into foreign exchange, 
with the result that valuable foreign exchange was 
gained by Japan and was lost by China. China 
was finally forced to suspend operations for main- 
taining the stability of the yuan and to allow 
exchange rates to fall. 

Because of these conditions it was announced on 
December 1, 1940 that the United States would 
extend to China a stabilization loan of $50,000,000 
in connection with a credit of the same amount to 
be extended by the Export-Import Bank. As the 
details of the stabilization loan had to be worked 
out, the final agreement, dated April 1, 1941, was 
not signed until April 25, 1941. Under the terms 
of this agreement the United States Stabilization 
Fund was to buy Chinese yuan upon the request 
of the Central Bank of China to the amount of 
$50,000,000, and the Chinese Government banks 
were to contribute $20,000,000 to the resources of a 
Stabilization Board to be established under the 
agreement. 

At approximately the same time the Chinese 
Government concluded a similar agreement with 
Great Britain by which the British were to extend 
to China a somewhat smaller stabilization loan 
(£5,000,000) to be administered by the same 
Stabilization Board. Thus, although the Sino- 
American and the Sino-British stabilization agree- 
ments were technically distinct, it had been agreed 
that all stabilization operations were to be carried 
on by a single Board composed of five members: 
three Chinese, one British, and one American. 

On July 26, 1941, only a few months after the 
establishment of the Stabilization Board, the 
United States issued a freezing order under the 
terms of which the assets of China and Japan in 
the United States were placed under the supervi- 
sion of the United States Treasury. Chinese 
funds in the United States were frozen, at the 
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request of the Chinese Government, in order to 
safeguard the operations of the new Stabilization 
Board, since the old Anglo-Chinese Stabilization 
Fund had lost heavily at the hands of Japanese 
speculators in Shanghai who had been able to make 
free use of dollar funds in the United States. 
After the freezing order took effect it became im- 
possible, despite the fact that China had neither 
military nor political control over Chinese assets in 
the United States or in the occupied regions of 
China, for any flight of capital from China to take 
place and for any Chinese funds to be out of 
Chinese jurisdiction. According to reliable re- 
ports, received approximately two months after 
the issuance of the freezing order, foreign-ex- 
change speculation had been brought to a virtual 
standstill. 

The stabilization operations which have been 
carried on since the establishment of the new Chi- 
nese monetary system in November 1935 have cost 
the American and British Governments many mil- 
lions of dollars in foreign exchange and somewhat 
smaller amounts in actual losses. 


Loan to China of $500,000,000 im 1942 

On January 31, 1942 the President addressed to 
Congress a letter in which he declared : “Respon- 
sible officials both of this Government and of the 
Government of China have brought to my atten- 
tion the existence of urgent need for the immedi- 
ate extension to China of economic and financial 
assistance, going beyond in amount and different 
in form from such aid as Congress has already 
authorized. I believe that such additional as- 
sistance would serve to strengthen China’s posi- 
tion as regards both her internal economy and her 
capacity in general to function with great military 
effectiveness in our common effort.” Enclosed 
with the President’s letter was a draft of a joint 
resolution which the President urged Congress to 
pass in order to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approval of the President, “to 
loan or extend credit or give other financial aid 
to China in an amount not to exceed in the aggre- 
gate $500,000,000”. The joint resolution was 
promptly passed by Congress and was signed by 
the President on February 7, 1942. Less than a 
week later the money to implement this aid was 
appropriated. 
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Lenp-Lease AssIsTANCE 


On May 6, 1941, less than two months after the 
approval of the Lend-Lease Act, the President, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act, declared 
the defense of China to be vital to the defense of 
the United States. Mr. Lauchlin Currie, who had 
gone to China in January 1941 to survey that 
country’s needs, and other Government officials 
had developed, after Mr. Currie’s return to Wash- 
ington in March 1941, a lend-lease program de- 
signed to meet the emergency needs of China. The 
President’s action on May 6 made it possible to put 
that program into effect. 

Lend-lease aid to China in 1941 was aimed par- 
ticularly at improving transport over the Burma 
Road, the only artery through which goods could 
flow into China. The first lend-lease shipments 
to China consisted primarily of trucks, spare parts, 
motor fuel, and lubricants for use on the Burma 
Road and material for the development of the 
highway. As Chiang Kai-shek had made an ur- 
gent request of Mr. Currie during the latter’s visit 
to China for American technical traffic advisers to 


' survey the Burma Road and to make recommenda- 


tions for increasing traffic over it, a mission of 
American traffic experts, headed by Mr. Daniel 
Arnstein, left Washington in June 1941. After 
this mission had completed its study, the Chinese 
Government undertook a number of measures to 
improve the administration of the road, more spare 
parts and repair equipment were furnished to 
China under lend-lease, and a number of American 
technicians, including loaders, dispatchers, ter- 
minal managers, shop superintendents, foremen, 
and mechanics, were recruited in the United States 
and sent to China at lend-lease expense. 

Concurrently the Chinese Government was 
pushing a program for hard-surfacing the road. 
Chinese laborers laid a stone base, while the United 
States contributed to the project by furnishing to 
China in the form of lend-lease aid grading equip- 
ment, earth-moving equipment, and thousands of 
tons of asphalt. 

Because of these efforts and because of the ar- 
rival of large numbers of American trucks, the 
tonnage being carried over the Burma Road by 
October and November 1941 was almost four times 
greater than it had been during the early months 
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of 1941. The quantity of material carried each 
month had increased from 4,000 to 15,000 tons. 

During 1941 lend-lease funds to the amount of 
$15,000,000 were also allocated to China for use in 
connection with the construction of a railroad from 
Burma into China which would have made pos- 
sible a great increase in the volume of supplies be- 
ing transported to the Chinese. The completion 
of this project was prevented, however, by Japa- 
nese military operations in Burma. 

The fall of Burma and the seizure of the south- 
ern portion of the Burma Road by the Japanese 
left air transport as the only effective means of 
getting supplies into China. Great progress has 
been made, particularly during the past year, in 
the development of the air-transport route into 
China. It is stated in this connection in the Four- 
teenth Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Opera- 
tions that “In the last three months of 1943, more 
air cargo for United States and Chinese forces was 
carried into China by air than in the preceding 
nine months of the year. In the month of De- 
cember alone, twice as much cargo was flown into 
China as in all of 1942. In January 1944, the ton- 
nage of goods flown into China was fifteen times 
that of January 1943—and the monthly tonnage is 
continuing to increase.” It is recorded in the same 
report that the total value of lend-lease supplies 
transferred to China through December 31, 1943 
amounted to $200,995,000, of which $175,576,000 
represented goods and $25,419,000 represented 
services rendered; and that, in addition, goods 
valued at $191,731,000 were consigned to the United 
States commanding general in the India-China 
theater for transfer to China. 

Constant efforts have also been made to develop 
new land supply routes. At the present time, for 
example, United States engineers are constructing 
the new Ledo Road across upper Burma. 

It should be added that action has also been 
taken to make India a great supply base for opera- 
tions which will have as major objectives the ex- 
pulsion of the Japanese from Burma and the re- 
opening of land transportation through that area 
for supplies for China. Stockpiles of material for 
China are being established there in increasing 
quantities. Raw materials and machine tools are 
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being sent in order to augment India’s productive 
capacity. American equipment and technical as. 
sistance for the improvement of India’s port facili- 
ties and railway transport system have been pro- 
vided on an extensive scale in order to increase 
India’s capacity to handle and transport supplies 
essential to the United Nations war effort, includ- 
ing the mounting stores of material that await 
shipment to China as soon as new transportation 
routes are opened. 

The lend-lease assistance supplied to—or for the 
future benefit of—China since the cutting of the 
Burma Road has been increasingly concerned with 
military aid. Consequently, no hard-and-fast dis- 
tinction can be made between lend-lease assistance 
and military aid. 

Miuitrary Arp 


In 1941 the Division of Defense Aid Reports, 
China Defense Supplies (the official agency of the 
Chinese Government handling lend-lease requisi- 
tions), and the War Department developed a proj- 
ect under lend-lease for equipping and training 
large numbers of Chinese forces. The United 
States Government subsequently organized a mili- 
tary mission, which was led by Brigadier General 
(now Major General) Magruder and was con- 
posed of specialists in all phases of modern war- 
fare, to advise and consult with Chinese authori- 
ties regarding the use of defense materials that 
had been provided to them in connection with this 
project, as well as those scheduled for future 
delivery. The mission, which arrived in China 
in November 1941, was supported by lend-lease 
funds. 

Little of the equipment intended for China’s 
ground forces under this program ever reached 
China, but the United States was more successful 
in furnishing China with assistance from the air. 
Colonel (now Major General) Claire Chennauit, 
who had been serving the Chinese Government as 
a special technical adviser to the Chinese Air Force 
since 1937, and General P. T. Mow of the Chinese 
Air Force had visited Washington in November 
1940 on a mission for Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek in an effort (1) to obtain fighter planes and to 
enlist volunteer American airmen to fly them 
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against the Japanese and (2) to start a program 
for building a strong and well-equipped Chinese 
Air Force. 

By January 1941 Colonel Chennault’s plan to 
obtain fighter planes and American pilots had 
been approved. Arrangements were made to allot 
to the Chinese Government 100 P-40 fighter planes 
which had previously been allocated for delivery 
to Great Britain, and by the end of February 1941 
the first 36 of the planes had been shipped from 
New York. Meanwhile Colonel Chennault, with 
the help of the War and Navy Departments, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the services of 100 veteran 
pilots and 150 technicians and ground-crew per- 
sonnel. Thus there was formed the nucleus for 
the American Volunteer Group (the “Flying 
Tigers”), which was formally constituted by an 
order issued by Chiang Kai-shek on August 1, 1941 
and which, prior to its disbandment in July 1942, 
provided an effective air defense for southwest 
China and rendered invaluable assistance to hard- 
pressed Chinese and other forces in Burma. 

The outbreak of war in the Pacific created an 
urgent need for American air forces in the India- 
China theater. Consequently, the Tenth United 
States Air Force was organized in India early in 
1942, and, by the time of the disbandment of the 
American Volunteer Group, an air unit of the 
American Army had been established in China. 
The air unit in China, which was commanded by 
General Chennault and which included among its 
personnel a number of the former “Flying Tigers”, 
operated as a part of the Tenth United States Air 
Force until March 10, 1943 when, in recognition of 
its increasingly important role, it was formally 
activated as the Fourteenth United States Air 
Force. This force has kept control of the air over 
unoccupied China, has engaged in constantly ex- 
panding operations against the Japanese, has ably 
performed the vital mission of protecting the ter- 
minal bases of air transport, and has helped the 
Chinese create one of the most efficient aircraft- 
warning systems in existence. The activities of 
this force have been of inestimable value in helping 
to maintain China’s military position and morale. 
The Tenth United States Air Force has also con- 
tinued to give effective, although less direct, aid 
to China. 
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In addition to furnishing China with fighter 
planes and pilots, the United States took steps to 
put into effect a program for building a strong and 
well-equipped Chinese Air Force. In May 1941, 
shortly after China was declared eligible to receive 
lend-lease aid, an American Air Mission headed by 
Brigadier General Clagett, Commander of the 
Philippine Air Force, was sent to China to survey 
the situation, Although the Mission’s report 
stressed China’s critical need for fighters and 
bombers, it contained the recommendation that the 
first action taken should be the development of a 
program to train Chinese pilots and mechanics, as 
China did not have enough men trained to fly or 
maintain the planes that were needed. 

As a result of this recommendation, and as a re- 
sult of the almost insuperable difficulties that 
would be encountered in trying to establish avia- 
tion training centers in China, there was developed 
a program for using lend-lease funds to train Chi- 
nese flyers in the United States. Groups of Chi- 
nese pilots have since that time taken standard 
United States Army Air Corps training courses in 
this country, at Thunderbird Field in Arizona. 
The American Army has also undertaken the train- 
ing of Chinese aviation personnel in India. 

The program for training Chinese aviation per- 
sonnel has had an important bearing on opera- 
tions against the Japanese. In November 1943 
announcement was made of the formation of a 
Chinese-American Composite Wing of the Chi- 
nese Air Force. This wing, under the command 
of General Chennault is composed of Chinese and 
American airmen and ground units and is equipped 
with the latest type of P-40’s and B-25’s. As it 
is intended that this wing shall form the nucleus 
for a strong Chinese air force, it has been an- 
nounced that, as the Chinese personnel gain ex- 
perience, the American personnel will gradually 
be withdrawn. 

Soon after the entry of the United States into 
the war there was established an American Mili- 
tary Mission to China under Major General (now 
Lieutenant General) Stilwell. General Stilwell, 
who was also Chief of Staff to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, was entrusted with the duty of 
representing the United States in the manifold ac- 
tivities relating to our military interests in China, 
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Under the direction of this Mission and of General 
Stilwell’s command in India, there was undertaken 
an extensive program for equipping and training 
Chinese ground forces, as well as Chinese air units. 

At camps in India large numbers of Chinese 
troops have been equipped, through lend-lease, 
with the latest types of American weapons. Amer- 
ican Army officers have trained them in the use 
of those weapons and have organized them into 
hard-hitting triangular divisions, some of the per- 
sonnel of which have already demonstrated their 
combat efficiency in operations in northern Burma. 
This program has provided not only complete tac- 
tical units but also cadres for the training of 
Chinese divisions beyond the mountains in China 
proper. 

Since April 1943 American Army officers, each 
of whom is a specialist in some phase of modern 
warfare, have also been operating training centers 
for Chinese officers in China. A field-artillery 
center, for example, has graduated more than 5,000 
officers; an infantry center has graduated more 
than 3,000. American officers have also gone into 
the field with units of the Chinese Army to serve 
as instructors, advisers, and observers; and Amer- 


ican ordnance officers, with the assistance of Chi- 
nese mechanics, have been engaged in the work of 


restoring worn Chinese equipment. It should also 
be mentioned that American field-hospital units 
have been sent to China and to Northern Burma 
to aid the Chinese armies and that American Army 
engineers and other specialists have been sent to 
China to help improve communications and air- 
base facilities. 

An outstanding form of military aid that has 
been rendered to China has been the contribution 
American Army forces have made to the develop- 
ment and improvement of transportation facilities 
for China. After the Burma Road was closed, vir- 
tually all the supplies destined for China had to be 
transported by air from India. Part of this traffic 
has been carried by planes operated by the China 
National Aviation Corporation, which also oper- 
ates several important air routes within China. 
Included in this company’s fleet of American 
planes are cargo planes which have been furnished 
to China through lend-lease channels. The bulk 
of the supplies which are flown from India to 
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China are, however, transported by the United 
States Army Air Transport Command. 

Since April &, 1942 the United States Army Air 
Transport Command has operated a ferry service 
over the towering “hump” of the Himalayas. The 
moving of cargoes by this route has been accom- 
plished only because of the great skill, persever- 
ance, and personal daring of the members of the 
Command. The transport planes which shut- 
tle day and night over the most hazardous terrain 
in the world must carry not only the greatest pos- 
sible load of supplies for use in equipping the Chi- 
nese Army and in building and defending China’s 
airdromes, but also every item of equipment needed 
for the maintenance and expanding operations of 
the Fourteenth United States Air Force in China. 
They must accommodate a constant flow of mili- 
tary personnel, and on return trips to India they 
are loaded with important Chinese exports, such 
as tungsten, for the use of China’s allies, 

A C-87 transport can deliver four tons of 100- 
octane gasoline, but to do this it must itself use 
three and one-half tons of the precious commodity. 
Before the bombers comprising a heavy bombard- 
ment group can go on one combat flight, they must 
make four trips over the “hump,” as they must pro- 
vide their own gasoline, bombs, and replacement 
parts. j 

Despite the tremendous difficulties which have 
been encountered, and despite losses of men and 
equipment because of bad weather and attacks by 
Japanese fighter planes, the Air Transport Com- 
mand has continued to deliver the goods in an 
increasingly effective manner. Reference has 
already been made in the section headed “Lend- 
Lease Assistance” to the fact that in December 
1943 twice as much cargo was flown into China 
as in all of 1942 and that the tonnage of the goods 
flown into China during January 1944 was 15 times 
greater than that flown in during January 1943. 

This growth in the volume of the goods that 
can be carried is the result of determined efforts to 
improve the efficiency and to expand the facilities 
of the service. In April 1942 the Air Transport 
Command had for use in China only a few pilots, 
second-hand two-engined planes, and poor air- 
field facilities. Since that time the Command has 
built up a remarkable organization which is 
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equipped with a great fleet of transports (includ: 
ing Army four-engined Liberators), which has an 
extensive system of airfields and ground facilities, 
and which is said to employ more transport pilots 
than flew in the United States at any time before 
the war. General Stilwell has recently announced 
that, with a view to providing the Fourteenth 
United States Air Force and the Chinese armies 
with enough supplies to support intensified opera- 
tions against the Japanese, new-type planes, capa- 
ble of making non-stop flights from India’s west- 
coast ports to China and of carrying much larger 
loads than those carried by the transports now in 
operation, will be placed in service as soon as 
adequate new airfields, now being constructed, are 
ready. 

In addition to increasing the air-transport 
facilities between India and China, the American 
Army is cooperating with Chinese forces in the 
construction and protection against Japanese 
attacks of the new Ledo Road to China through 
northern Burma. This work is progressing satis- 

factorily despite extremely unfavorable weather 
conditions, ete 

While detailed information with regard to mili- 
_tary supplies thus far shipped to China has not 
yet been published, some idea of their character 
may be gained from the Fourteenth Report to Con- 
gress on Lend-Lease Operations. It is stated in 
this report that lend-lease supplies transferred to 
China through December 31, 1943 included, in ad- 
dition to industrial items valued at $28,952,000, 
munitions totaling $146545,000 in value. These 
munitions comprised, in the descending order of 
their value, aircraft and parts, motor vehicles and 
parts, ammunition, ordnance, and watercraft and 
parts. During the same period there were, in ad- 
dition, consigned .to the United States command- 
ing general in the India-China theatre for transfer 
to China goods valued at $191,731,000, consisting 
of ammunition, tanks and parts, ordnance, motor 
vehicles, and miscellaneous military equipment. 
To appraise the significance of these figures, one 
should bear in mind the great increase in the 
volume of supplies sent to China which has de- 
veloped only within recent months. 

Some assistance, including the training of naval 
personnel in the United States, has also been 
rendered to China by the United States Navy. 
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- Of greater-significance than the action that has 
been taken thus far to aid China in a military way 
is the promise which has been made regarding 
future assistance to China. The United States 
Government stands ready to supply Chinese armies 
with the needed arms and equipment as rapidly as 
the opening of transportation routes permits. The 
United States Government has repeatedly stated, 
both before and since the outbreak of war in the 
Pacific, that it would not permit the conquest of 
China by Japan. The United States Government 
has, in successive declarations of war aims, clearly 
indicated that it will not rest until Japan has been 
driven from the territories which it has occupied 
by force and is rendered incapable of future ag- 
gression. The armed forces and resources of the 
United States are pledged to the accomplishment 
of this task. . 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Cultural-relations program of the Department of 
State 

In January 1942 the cultural-relations program, 
which had previously been restricted to the other 
American republics, was extended to include 
China. The three basic activities which were in- 
augurated at that time were: (1) The provision of 
outstanding technical and educational specialists 
to China; (2) the extension of aid to Chinese stu- 
dents in the United States, thus augmenting 
China’s supply of skilled technicians; and (3) the 
furnishing of certain urgently needed informa- 
tional materials such as microfilms of scholarly and 
scientific articles and books, and documentary and 
educational motion pictures. A grant which made 
it possible to initiate these activities was obtained 
from the President’s Emergency Fund. 

Since January 1942 the United States has, at the 
request of the Chinese Government, sent 21 Ameri- 
can specialists to China to consult with and advise 
Chinese experts regarding problems in such fields 
as agriculture, communications, cooperatives, en- 
gineering, health, industry, information, and river 
control. They have already done much useful 
work in their respective fields, and nine of them 
have completed their assignments. 

Other forms of aid which are being currently 
rendered to China under the program include: 
grants for tuition and living expenses to some 200 
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Chinese students in the United States; the place- 
ment in practical training in this country of ap- 
proximately 400 Chinese students who have com- 
pleted their studies; the monthly transmission to 
China of about 100,000 pages of scientific and tech- 
nical journals in microfilm form and the equipping 
with projecting apparatus of microfilm libraries; 
the preparation of Chinese sound tracks for Chi- 
nese non-theatrical motion pictures; and the meet- 
ing of special requests from Chinese scholars and 
scientists for technical data. The Department has 
also defrayed the expenses of a year’s visit to the 
United States for six professors selected by the 
faculties of leading Chinese universities. 


Assistance through other Government agencies 


A number of United States Government agencies 
other than those which have already been men- 
tioned in this article have furnished to the Chi- 
nese Government various kinds of assistance. 
While limitations of space and security prevent 
the presentation of any detailed description of the 
activities of these agencies, the following examples 
may serve to indicate the wide range of subjects 
with which they deal: Board of Economic War- 
fare personnel have rendered valuable technical 
assistance to the Chinese Government in connec- 
tion with transportation and other problems; rep- 
resentatives of the Office of War Information have 
disseminated in China news and literature designed 
to give the Chinese people a picture of the various 
phases of our war effort; a representative of the 
Department of the Treasury was a member of the 
Stabilization Board until the suspension of activ- 
ities; the Library of Congress has permitted rep- 
resentatives of Chinese libraries and universities to 
select books for their institutions from the Li- 
brary’s reserves of duplicate editions; and several 
Government agencies have aided Chinese sent to 
this country in their efforts to obtain technical 
training in fields directly or indirectly related to 
China’s war effort. 


AMERICAN Rep Cross AssISTANCE 


The American Red Cross, which began to send 
relief materials to China soon after that country 
was invaded by the Japanese, has vigorously per- 
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sisted, despite many difficulties, in its efforts to aid 
China in every possible respect. 

In October 1940 representatives of the American 
Red Cross were sent to China in order to supervise 
relief activities. They established general areas of 
operation in both occupied and unoccupied China 
and directed the distribution in those areas of large 
quantities of rice and medicinal supplies. While 
civilian-relief operations in the occupied areas 
were terminated by the outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween the United States and Japan, the relief work 
in west China was continued on an extensive scale. 

The Japanese occupation of Burma and inter- 
ruption of land communication with China caused 
a drastic reduction in the volume of the shipments 
of relief materials into China. While the Ameri- 
can Red Cross continued to send to India consid- 
erable quantities of supplies, especially drugs and 
medicines, for storage in warehouses until such 
time as they could be flown into China, the cargo 
space available for such materials in transport 
planes was limited. In November 1943, however, 
there occurred the first large-scale movement of 
American Red Cross relief materials to China since 
the closing of the Burma Road, for in that month 
15 plane-loads of medical supplies were flown from 
India to China. It was announced that other large 
shipments were to follow. 

Despite the numerous obstacles which impeded 
the flow of relief supplies to China, the value of 
the materials which the American Red Cross had 
succeeded in,sending to China had reached a total 
of $4,718,000 by the end of December 1943. Of this 
amount $3,454,000 was furnished by the United 
States Government and the balance was furnished 
by the American Red Cross. 


ASSISTANCE BY Private AMERICAN AGENCIES 


While this article is concerned primarily with 
the assistance given to China by the United States 
Government, no discussion of American aid to 
China would be complete without at least some 
reference to the important role played in this con- 
nection by private American institutions. There 
should be included in this category not only the 
large number of organizations which have been 
carrying on educational and medical work in 
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China for a long time but also the many new or- 
ganizations which have been established for the 
specific purpose of meeting China’s wartime needs 
in such fields as education, famine relief, and 
medicine. 

An idea of the impressive proportions of the 
assistance rendered to China by these organiza- 
tions may be gained by citing the work done in the 
past by only one of them, United China Relief. 
During 1942 United China Relief raised a total 
of $6,931,317 for relief purposes. During 1943 the 
amount raised for China by United China Relief 
direct and through the National War Fund was 
$8,189,191. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INDUSTRY BRANCH 
IN THE COMMODITIES DIVISION OF THE 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Departmental Order 1254 of April 10, 1944 * 


The policies of the United States Government 
on cartels and related international industrial ar- 
rangements are inseparable aspects of United 
States commercial policy, and accordingly are of 
direct concern to the Department of State. Dur- 
ing the coming periods of peace settlement, post- 
war adjustment, industrial rehabilitation, and re- 
vival of international trade, cartel problems will be 
a major concern in international affairs. 

In order that responsibility for the Depart- 
ment’s policy and action on all matters regarding 
international industrial arrangements may be 
clearly fixed and properly coordinated, there is 
hereby established an Industry Branch in the Com- 
modities Division of the Office of Economic Af- 
fairs. Departmental Order 1218 of January 15, 
1944, is accordingly amended. 

The Industry Branch shall be responsible for 
initiation, formulation, and coordination of policy 
and action on all cartel and related international 
industrial arrangements. This will include such 
activities as: 


* Effective Apr. 17, 1944. 
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(a) Assembling and analyzing basic data and 
information, and preparing background and policy 
studies on international cartels, inter-corporate 
relations of United States and foreign firms, pat- 
ent and other market regulating agreements, trade- 
marks and trade names, intergovernmental indus- 
trial agreements, and related matters. 

(b) Development of policies and programs for 
controlling cartels, combines, restrictive patent 
agreements, and other restrictive international 
business arrangements. 

(c) Determination and promotion of standards 
for intergovernmental industrial agreements and 
of the forms of international organization required 
to implement such standards and general pro- 
grams. 

(d) Development of data, recommendations, 
and policies, in collaboration with other Divisions 
of the Department and other interested Federal 
agencies, such as the Department of Justice, De- 
partment of Commerce, Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, and the Foreign Economic Administration, 
for use in international discussions and negotia- 
tions regarding international cartel matters. 

(e) Formulation of policy on matters of inter- 
national industrial arrangements involved in the 
treatment of industry in enemy and ex-enemy 
countries during the period of military occupation. 

(f) Review of policy documents pertaining to 
foreign industrial arrangements submitted to the 
Department by other Federal agencies and inter- 
departmental committees. 

(g) Provision of a central source of current in- 
formation for other Offices of the Department on 
cartels and related aspects of international indus- 
trial arrangements, including agreements allocat- 
ing quotas or areas, price-fixing arrangements, and 
patent and trade-mark agreements. 

(h) Provision of secretariat (agenda, support- 
ing documents, and minutes), and participation in 
the work of interdivisional or interdepartmental 
committees concerned with problems of interna- 
tional industrial organization. 

(i) Review of legislative proposals and discus- 
sions relating to foreign contracts, patents, trade- 
marks, cartels, etc. 

(j) Policy advice to Divisions of the Depart- 
ment and other Federal agencies with regard to 
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current supply arrangements involving industrial 
combines, cartels, and similar problems. 


In carrying out these responsibilities, the In- 
‘dustry Branch of the Commodities Division shall 
work in close collaboration with other Divisions 
of the Department whose work bears upon cartel 
questions, particularly the Division of Financial 
and Monetary Affairs, the Division of Commercial 
Policy and other Divisions of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, the Liberated Areas Division and 
other Divisions of the Office of Wartime Economic 
Affairs, and the Divisions of the Office of Special 
Political Affairs. 

The Industry Branch shall act as the Depart- 
ment’s liaison with the Department of Justice on 
any matters affecting international cartels and in- 
dustrial arrangements. 

CorpeLL Hutu 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 


By Departmental Order 1255 of April 18, 1944, 
effective April 10, 1944, the Secretary of State 
designated Mr. David McK. Key as Acting Liaison 
Officer with responsibility for assisting the Sec- 
retary and the Under Secretary in their liaison 
with the War and Navy Departments and such 
other duties as may be assigned to him. 
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adhered to the Declaration and their respective 

representatives have signed the document. 
Representatives of the following nations signed 

the Declaration by United Nations on January 1, 


1942: 


United States of America 

United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern 
Ireland 

Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

China 

Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Dominican Republic 

El Salvador 


Greece 
Guatenfala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
India 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
Poland 
Union of South Africa 
Yugoslavia 


The following nations have adhered to the 
Declaration and their respective representatives 
have signed the document since January 1, 1942: 


Bolivia 
Brazil 
Colombia 
Ethiopia 
Iran 


Iraq 

Liberia 

Mexico 

Commonwealth of the 
Philippines 











DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS 


An announcement regarding the signature of 
the Declaration by United Nations for Liberia 
by the Liberian Consul General at New York, the 
Honorable Walter F. Walker, and the text of a 
telegram sent by the Secretary of State to the 
Liberian Secretary of State concerning the adher- 
ence by Liberia to the Declaration appear in this 
issue of the Bunietin under the heading “The 
War”. 

The Declaration by United Nations (Executive 
Agreement Series 236), which was concluded at 
Washington on January 1, 1942, was signed by 
representatives of twenty-six nations on that date. 
Since January 1, 1942 nine additional nations have 


REGULATION OF INTER-AMERICAN 
AUTOMOTIVE TRAFFIC 


The White House announced? that on April 12, 
1944 the President transmitted to the Senate, with 
a view to receiving the advice and consent of that 
body to ratification, a Convention on the Regula- 
tion of Inter-American Automotive Traffic, which 
was opened for signature at the Pan American 
Union on December 15, 1943 and signed on behalf 
of the United States on December 31, 1948. 








Legislation 




















The Illinois Waterway—Diversion of Water from Lake 
Michigan: Hearings before the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, 78th Cong., ist 
sess., on H.J. Res. 148. September 28, November 9, 10, 
11, 1943. vi, 270 pp. 


* White House press release, Apr. 12, 1944. 
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Mobilization of Productive Resources of Brazil: Agree- 
ment Between the United States of America and Brazil— 
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Effected by exchange of notes signed at Washington 
March 8, 1942. Executive Agreement Series 370. Pub- 
lication 2091. 5 pp. 5¢. 

Diplomatic List, April 1944. Publication 2095. ii, 123 pp. 
Subscription, $1 a year; single copy 10¢. 

Counseling and Guidance for the Foreign Student. By 
William H. Dennis, Division of Science, Education, and 
Art, Department of State. Publication 2097. ii, 8 pp. 
Free. 
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